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WONDERFUL TRIP TO CALIFORNIA 
BY ERNST WIECHERT' 


Ir was in the times of Selma Lagerléf that little Nils Holgerson made his 
wonderful journey with the wild geese, those shy and clever birds whom 
we — as children — followed with our eyes longingly, when the noisy flock 
flew like living bluish arrows through the skies towards a far-away fairy- 
land. 

But the birds which take us today on wonderful journeys are not alive. 
They are grey and cold and dead, and white-hot fires shoot day and night 
out of their red-hot exhaust-pipes into the starry space. They have beautiful 
names, mine was called ‘Star of Illinois’ and a smiling girl offered us cocktails, 
trying to make us forget that hour after hour we were gliding over the 
abyss of death. They are the same birds as those which for years rained red- 
hot death on human beings crouching in cellars and the smiling young men 
in the pilots’ cabins are the same who by pressing a button sent a rain of 
fire down from the sky. — Most of us forget so quickly much of what happens 
on this earth. 

“Was it not wonderful?’ you are asked when you tread on firm ground 
again on the other side of the ocean. Yes, much was wonderful, but our 
flesh creeps when we think back to it. ‘Wonderful’ were the gigantic 
mountains of clouds over which we floated and now and again an abyss 
opened and far below us as if on a different star lay the ocean grand and silent. 
‘Wonderful’ were the vast deserts of Newfoundland in the crimson sun of 
dawn, the full moon shining in a strange sky, the Great Bear which went 
silently with us, the light signals which seemed to come from other worlds 
and the great, dreadful loneliness under the stars and in God’s hand. 

But one felt that to be up there under the stars was against God’s wishes. 
And when the wings seemed to stand still in the vastness of space, stretched 
out over the bottomless depth, it was as if we were all frozen fast, as if we 
did not know whether God would ever redeem us. It was one thing for the 
Faust of the folk-books to ‘take eagle’s wings’ and fly over all the countries 
between heaven and earth, but quite another for the science of the occident 
to build those grey birds to conquer with them space, time, the laws of 
gravity and the old order of nature, in which man walked behind the 
plough to till his field and to earn his daily bread. 

People smiled when I expressed these ideas, as one smiles at the ideas of a 
child. However, some did not smile. The great atom-scientist in California 
did not smile, he who had helped to build the atom bomb for Hiroshima 

1 Translated by Marie Heynemann. 
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2 WONDERFUL TRIP TO CALIFORNIA 





and who together with the other inventors had implored the Government of 
the U.S.A. not to drop this death on human beings. “We are afraid,’ he said, 
‘the farther we lift the veil of nature, the greater our fear. Man was not 
meant to probe these secrets. Neither were these grey birds meant for him. 
It would be better if he walked barefoot upon the earth.’ 

It was not meant for me either. I was not meant to fly under the stars, 
after I had herded the cows as a barefoot child. However, I wished to save 
time. They had offered me a guest-lectureship at the Stanford University 
for three months, but my quiet home at the Riitihof did not wish to be 
without me for so long. So I went for four weeks only and longed for home 
from the first hour. 

It was a wonderful trip with the grey birds, but not everything was 
wonderful, many things were only ‘amazing’, which is not the same. 
Amazing was nearly everything that was waiting for me: the vast continent 
which I crossed in an aeroplane in twelve hours (and the fastest trains need 
three days and four nights.) Amazing was everything that could be measured, 
the vast quantity which can be expressed in figures. The peach-farm, 15 km. 
in length, with more than 300,000 trees has a railway that runs through it and 
a preserving factory stands at one end. The fields of strawberries, of arti- 
chokes and gilly-flowers are as long and wide as the space between Uerikon 
and Stifa, and when you see them you feel that there the hand of man has 
ceased to care lovingly for the plants of the earth, that it was forced to give 
up, because only machines could master what was spread out before us. 
Here the earth has ceased to be what it still is for the occidental farmer — 
something that he can crumble in his hand, in order to feel God’s will which 
is inherent in it. 

In the waiting-hall of the aerodrome of Chicago I got my first apprecia- 
tion as a poet in America. A young newsboy sat down at my side and 
started a conversation. ‘Are you some sort of professor?’ 

‘No, I am not.’ 

‘Are you a high clergyman?’ 

‘No, I am not.’ 

“Well, but what are you?’ 

‘T am an author.’ 

‘Oh, what do you write?’ 

‘Novels.’ 

‘Like these?’ And he took a book out of his pocket which was indescrib- 
ably filthy, the binding as well as the frontispiece. 

‘No, I do not write novels like that.’ 

‘And where are you going?’ 

‘To California, to a university.’ 

‘Oh, to a university . .. good luck to you, Sir!’ 
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WONDERFUL TRIP TO CALIFORNIA 3 





And together with his three companions he took his newspapers and walked 
off. But after a few steps he pointed at me with his thumb giving the classical 
judgment: “That’s a poet.’ And they all turned round and looked at me as 
you would look at a fairy-child or a calf with five legs. 

As far as one can judge in the short space of a few weeks, I think there is 
something wonderful in the American character: great simplicity of the 
mind, courtesy and readiness to help which no European can even imagine. 

At Stanford University I lectured on German literature to American 
graduates and, as always in my life, I spoke of all things between heaven and 
earth, as far as one can ‘teach’ them. It was more of a discussion than a 
lesson. They knew little about the war and still less about Germany and 
not much of the duties awaiting them in their own part of the world on this 
much destroyed earth. But they were receptive and showed much good 
will and they were imbued with that beautiful sense of freedom which only 
a large, free country is able to bestow. One of them came to the College in 
his milking-suit straight from the farm where he earned his living, and the 
man who drove our taxi was a professor of Greek of the University of 
Berkeley. Eventually we acquired the best that men can acquire: we were 
happy together. 

The beauty of the country and the town was like a miracle to me, like a 
dream. However, the most wonderful experience of this wonderful trip 
were the human beings. For I not only met students and professors, I also 
met innumerable immigrants and I read to them poems and stories, but 
mostly I listened. And most extraordinary of all and unforgettable: I found 
Germany with those whom Germany and Austria had exiled. I found a 
passionate love and a burning nostalgia with those who had been forced to 
leave and who after ten years of indescribable suffering had found new 
homes. They did not condemn any more, as those who have suffered no 
harm often do. They only loved. 

They had paid a high price for their new home. They had paid it with a 
foreign country and mostly with their children. For their children had 
become Americans: Cool, friendly, self-assured and reliable, but their 
hearts knew nothing of their old home. They smiled at the very things their 
parents mourned for. They wished to hear jazz, not Beethoven. They did 
not dream, they lived in reality. 

They did not remember the years of tribulation, when their parents were 
homeless and slept in a closet on two chairs every night for a couple of 
hours, for the closet was teeming with hundreds of thousands of bugs. 
They did not remember the hours at home, when their mothers were forced 
to read aloud paragraphs from the “Stuermer’ in front of the Gestapo and 
were forced to bend their knees hundreds of times. At that time they were 
asleep in their beds. They did not remember how the S.A. trampled on the 
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Bechstein piano with their nailed boots and demolished the strings. They 
were without bitterness, because they had not tasted bitterness. That’s why 
they loved the country and the nation where there were no dregs. They did 
not yet know anything of the sadness of life, of its tribulations, its merciless- 
ness and of the horror that can stand every night in front of one’s door for 
years and years. It was as if the hearts of their mothers had exhausted 
themselves in depression before they gave birth to these children and that 
nature had not desired two generations to live without the ‘balm of 
Gilead’. 

With them I was at home. They overwhelmed me with so much love 
that I still feel ashamed when I think of it. For I, too, was one of that nation 
without mercy. It may be that I represented to them the confirmation of 
their imperishable belief in that nation. They were in a foreign country and 
they knew it and they knew that they would be foreigners for the rest of 
their lives. And now somebody had come from their old country speaking 
their own language whilst their children spoke a different language. He did 
not only speak the old language, his words conjured up the old home-coun- 
try: the old cathedrals, the old forests, the village-fountains in the moon- 
light, the folksongs — everything of a ruined country that once had been 
dear to them. It was not as if somebody had come from another country, 
with ease and speed on a flying visit — as it is possible today — by boat or by 
aeroplane; it was as if this somebody had come from a star. When he left, it 
would be never to return. 

I will not attempt to describe how much my heart was moved and how 
much I was able to move their hearts. In the evening we sat on the terrace 
at Berkeley; below us the huge semi-circle of the Bay of San Francisco was 
illuminated like a piece of fairy-jewellery set with sparkling diamonds. The 
red signals gleamed over the Golden Gate Bridge and beyond lay the vast 
stretches of the Pacific. I was overcome by the vastness of this world, and 
the hands of my hosts softly stroked mine. Then I experienced the most 
beautiful feeling given to man on earth: that neither space nor time, neither 
race nor language, neither calamity nor violence can destroy the sacred circle 
within which men of good will live. None of the hardships of life have been 
in vain, if one can only give consolation to sorrowful hearts sometimes. 

That is why it was a wonderful trip, the most wonderful of my life, not 
because I saw the miracles of a strange continent, or the miracles of the stars 
or of infinity, but because I went straight into the miracle of the human 
heart which seldom opens, but when it does throw its gates open it is as if 
Eternity were looking at us — quiet, dark, blissful. 

They say that next year one will be-able to fly in rocket planes from New 
York to San Francisco in three hours instead of twelve as now. Such is the 
speed at which we shall be able to fly from shore to shore and carry death 
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from continent to continent. When that times comes, I shall not fly any 
more. 

Then I was once more at home. The shrubs were in full blossom on the 
Riitihof, my room and the garden were full of flowers and full of love. The 
dark lake lay quietly at the bottom of my garden and the sky formed a vast 
dome over my small, beloved home. I came home like a child, my eyes still 
full of the far distance, my mouth ‘full of songs’. But with my hand I 
secretly stroked everything that I had left for so long a time and everything 
was so near, so dear, so secure, so close to my heart. 

Once more I take the compass and measure the vast space: the brown 
continents, the blue oceans. Is not 20,000 km. an enormous figure: When 
I was a child I had to walk 5 km. to my eagle’s eyrie, the most beautiful and 
most mysterious place in my world. When I was a young man I had to 
walk 7 km. to my sweetheart. And one day there will be no more than 
twenty steps from the threshold of Riitihof to the shade of the apple trees 
where I wish my ashes to rest.— Do we really need so much space, distance, 
trouble, haste, so much going away only to return from where we started: 
...1 do not know. 





ERNST WIECHERT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY’ 
BY MarigE HEYNEMANN 


ERNST WIECHERT has written the story of his life. Twelve years ago he 
published Walder und Menschen, the story of his childhood and adolescence. 
In this earlier volume the peacefulness of the vast forests and moors of Wic- 
chert’s native land is conveyed to the reader, who when he closes the book 
feels ‘the splendour of early morning before any living being has disturbed 
the dew, when the song of the first bird is heard over the silent woods’. 

At the age of sixty the poet started to write the second part of his life- 
story in quite a different mood. No longer is his own personality the 
central figure; the events of the times and his manifold reactions to them have 
taken its place. He tries to disentangle the threads of his life-experiences and 
as Ibsen says: ‘he summons himself before his own tribunal resolved to tell 
the truth and nothing but the truth, not to hide nor to add anything’. With 
complete frankness he confesses the errors he has made in life as well as those 
in his books. Sometimes he had to write a book, not for the book’s sake, but 
to emancipate himself from certain idiosyncrasies. 

Wiechert was a schoolmaster for twenty years of his life, the ideal educator 
and youth-leader adored by his pupils and often in conflict with his superiors. 
At an early stage he recognized that the teaching of the curriculum was of 
secondary importance, that the integrity of personality was the main factor 
in a good educator. Boys will not turn for help in their various problems 
to those who pretend to be perfect, but rather to those who give them their 
love and their time even out of school-hours and who are not too self- 
opiniated to say — when occasion demands: ‘I do not know, but let us try to 
find out together.’ Most parents trusted Wiechert, though some called him 
‘the Pied Piper of Hamelin’. Many of his pupils never forgot him after they 
had left school, and a young Jewish-American officer who came to his home 
near Munich after the cessation of hostilities, said: ‘I have got to pay a debt 
of gratitude to a beloved teacher who made my school-time a happy one 
and who was one of the few who did not show anti-semitism.’ 

In the story of Wiechert’s life we see two world wars and twelve years of 
German disgrace reflected in the personality of the author. He was an 
officer in the first world war, but he never was a soldier and this disparity 
was the tragedy of his two years of active service. It was as if a plough had 
gone through his life and turned everything upside down. He came home a 
stranger and everybody he met at home — with the single exception of his 
father — had become strange and unfamiliar. It took years before he 

| Jahre und Zeiten. Erinnerungen. Verlag Eugen Rentsch, Ziirich. 
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recognized that there can be sense even in a war and that this experience 
might have been necessary for his development. 

He went back to his school in East Prussia, from where after some years he 
was transferred to a boys’ school in Berlin. There he felt instinctively the 
dangerous clouds that were gathering over Germany, but continued to act 
in accordance with his principles with the result that his superior wrote to 
the board of education saying that ‘every class that Wiechert teaches is lost 
to National Socialism’. In those forms where he only gave a few lessons he 
observed the hidden deterioration of the pupils’ minds and the increasing 
threat to the position of the Jewish children. 

When Hitler came to power, Wiechert had to relinquish his school- 
duties for health reasons and realized fully that during his teaching years he 
had not been able to prevent all his pupils from ‘howling with the wolves’, 
from choosing the ignoble way of the masses. He retired to Bavaria, where 
he rented a house on the Lake of Starnberg. As he looked over the peaceful 
country from its small turret, he sometimes seemed to feel the earth shaking. 

In 1933 he gave the first of his three addresses at the University of Munich: 
‘Youth and the Poet.’ It was a criticism of the system in power. From that 
day on he felt that he was being ‘shadowed’ and that years of hardship were 
waiting for him. Some years later he was asked again to speak to the students 
of Munich and Himmler was said to have been in the audience. Though 
Wiechert was prohibited from publishing this address, dozens of students 
had taken shorthand notes and it was soon known all over Europe. After 
that Wiechert was a marked man. Gradually he and his wife were deserted 
by most of their friends, for at that time it was already dangerous to meet 
those of whom the authorities disapproved. 

But as if fate wished to make up for what he lost, he gained a new friend 
in Max Picard. The way Wiechert describes his first visit to the philosopher 
on the Lake of Lugano is like a hymn to friendship. In those days Picard 
prophesied the second world war and the defeat of Germany. For Wiechert 
he was the ‘great encourager, warner and seer with a heart that was willing 
to give infinite love’. 

In 1936 Wiechert chose a site for a house of his own on one of the hills 
above Wolfratshausen. A large meadow in front and a dark wood at the 
back reminded him of the house in East Prussia where he had spent a happy 
childhood. Two years later he was taken to Buchenwald from this house. 

When he was discharged five months later, he was prohibited from 
publishing anything, so whatever he wrote was put into a large tin box and 
buried in his garden. He has described the time in Buchenwald in Der 
Totenwald. He has tried to build this experience into his life, to think of it 
without hatred, but he will never forget anything that happened there. 
After this experience he gathered all that was left within him of the love of 
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humanity and wrote Das einfache Leben. Few of his books became so popular, 
his readers must have felt that it was written from his heart. Then he wrote 
the first volume of Die Jerominkinder' which like everything else went into 
the tin box in his garden. 

After the declaration of war in 1939 Wiechert confesses that though he 
loved his country and his language above all, he prayed for the victory of 
its enemies, for a victory of Germany would have meant death to everything 
good, right and true. The example of England in those first years of war 
strengthened and filled with hope all those who were praying like him. Ill 
health fortunately prevented him from being called up for the Volkssturm. 
While his house was under the surveillance of the Nazis, he lay on a couch 
with a revolver under his cushion writing his fairy-tales. Few fairy-tales 
can have been conceived in a less fairy-like atmosphere. 

The second volume was written while American officers and soldiers were 
billeted in his house. In these days he was visited by the Jewish-American 
officer, formerly a pupil in his form in East Prussia. 

After seven years of silence Wiechert gave an address at Munich Univer- 
sity, the third address to German youth. He confesses that his judgments 
then were often too harsh, that above all he wanted his public to know his 
point of view and that he was anxious to give to the Germans whatever 
consolation he could. He was widely misunderstood and after another two 
or three futile attempts, he decided to return to isolation where alone his 
work could prosper. 

In one of the most charming chapters of the story of his life he lets the 
reader peep behind the scenes of the poet’s workshop. While he is writing a 
book he gets up at 3 o'clock in the morning and has a cup of coffee. Then he 
smokes his first cigarette and thinks of those he loves and in this mood he 
starts writing. When he comes down for breakfast with his family, the best 
part of his daily work is already done. He writes for another two hours 
during the morning, then he works in his garden and after a short afternoon 
nap, he goes for a long walk in the woods, writes some letters to his friends 
and at 8 o'clock his eyelids droop and he retires to bed. While he is writing a 
book, he is always a little absent-minded, lives in another world, talks very 
little and scarcely reads at all. He tried to master the fear of death — when 
it was necessary — but, as he confesses, he never mastered the fear of life. 

A gracious providence made him find great hearts whenever he needed 
them most, and foremost among these stands the brave understanding person- 
ality of his second wife. 

In deep and sincere thankfulness — a sentiment so rare nowadays — Ernst 
Wiechert mentions by name many of those to whom he owes a debt of 
gratitude: the authors who in his youth helped to form his style, the pub- 


1 The first volume of the English translation will appear from the Neville Press in the autumn. 
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lishers who helped to make his name a household word in German-speaking 
families all over the world, the friends who were faithful to him — even 
when he was condemned by those in authority — those who had emigrated 
to save their lives and who tried to get into friendly contact again immed- 
iately after the war, and — last not least — the kind old man in the darning- 
shop of the concentration camp who picked out the socks with the smallest 
holes for Wiechert to darn. 

In the chapter where he writes about his own development as an author, 
he devotes many pages to the work of those writers who emigrated when 
Hitler came to power — either on account of their politics or their race. He 
mentions no names. He tries to explain what they had been doing before 
1933. They had suffered from the degeneration of the times in which they 
were living and they had started to weed the field faithfully — as they said. 
However, their tools were taunts and sneers and hatred. When the field was 
clean, they saw that they had forgotten the new seed for the empty furrows, 
and while they were looking for it another came and threw thistle-seed into 
the field and hounded them from the land. They lived in exile all those 
years and some of them think of coming ‘home’. Ernst Wiechert seriously 
warns them. “Do they know’, he asks, ‘that they are coming home to the 
death-bed of a nation? and do they think that they can bring with them 
positive values which may at the eleventh hour save it: In those twelve past 
years there was too much condemnation and negation, too much hatred 
and indictment. Irony and cynicism will not help, only love can. If they 
are not prepared to come back humble, helpful and kind, they had better 
wait until they are able to do so. Their task will be to put positive values 
in the place of negative ones. They will have to do for a long while what 
Peer Gynt did at the death-bed of his mother. “They will have to teach their 
nation to weep and to smile again.’ 

When the war ended Wiechert had decided not to leave Germany, 
but the times that followed were such that he felt that the ‘still-Nazis’ 
were a continual menace to his life. The anonymous threatening letters 
which were sent to him by his compatriots opened the Swiss frontiers 
to the poet, who for the evening of his life only wanted peace. Thus in 
April 1947 he left his house in Bavaria, the American officer drove him to 
the Swiss frontier, where his friends awaited him. They took him to the 
cottage on the hills above the Lake of Ziirich which in a beautiful poem at 
the end of his autobiography Wiechert calls the last house of his life where 
peace will be his only companion. 


Last house of my life 

I kneel on thy threshold .. . 
May all men forgive me 

As I forgive them. 
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On September 24th, 1949, a fortnight after Ernst Wiechert’s return from 
California, the above article was published in the Ziiricher Zeitung, Stafa. 
On August 24th, 1950, he passed away after a long and painful illness, and 
on August 28th his friends deposited his ashes under the trees of his garden on 
the Riitihof. He came home from America a suffering man, but in spite of 
almost continuou pain, he wrote a most beautiful book during the winter — 
Missa sine nomine — which will appear in Switzerland and Germany in 
September. On February 17th he wrote to me: ‘I can give you good 
news, the book is finished. I am so happy that it need not remain a frag- 
ment.’ He divined that he would not live to old age, but he did not expect 
death to call him so soon. Innumerable friends all over the world mourn for 
a man who was able to give them hope and consolation in the darkest hours 


of their lives. 
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ERNST WIECHERT 
BY WALTER BERGER 


Amonc the representative writers who remained in Germany after 1933, 
Wiechert holds the same position in literature as NieméOller in religion. At 
the time of Hitler’s access to power Wiechert’s personal outlook had 
matured into such a firmly founded spiritual conviction that he reacted at 
once to the Nazi virus and fought it relentlessly, with pen and word, from 
1932 on. After the short stories Die Gebdarde, pilloring racial anti-semitism, 
and Tobias, dealing with the awakening of conscience in a Fememérder, 
he published in 1937 the legendary tale Der weisse Biiffel oder von der grossen 
Gerechtigkeit, so undisguisedly open an invective that immediately after the 
first public reading it was branded as political camouflage. Eventually he 
brought upon himself the wrath of the Nazis by a deliberate act of defiance 
which earned him three months in Buchenwald, commemorated in his 
Totenwald. 

After the collapse of the regime Wiechert took up his position in the 
foremost front of the battle for spiritual reconstruction, staking his whole 
personality on the issue. Yet his famous Rede an die Deutsche Jugend (1945), 
starkly direct as it was in unveiling Nazi ignominy, and uncompromising 
in a call for confession of universal guilt and atonement, aroused widespread 
resentment and has made him an object of hatred to all those who still 
cherish Nazi sympathies. There was yet another source of disappointment. 
The high hopes he had set on the Allies had not been realized; in a memoir, 
addressed to the Americans (The Rich Man and the Poor Lazarus — 1945), he 
took exception to a number of features of Allied policy, implying that they 
had fallen short of the ideals of forgiving justice and true humanity. This 
two-front war, to which he was not equal, and a sense of uneasiness and 
frustration, caused him to withdraw from the German turmoil, and to 
settle down in Ziirich. As one might expect, his retirement was decried as 
desertion by his opponents. 

Ernest Wiechert was born in 1887, the son of a forest-ranger, in a remote 
part of East Prussia. No understanding of Wiechert is possible without 
taking fullest account of the regional aspect. Vast, primeval forests, teeming 
with silent, ever-growing life; endless plains interspersed with lakes and 
moors; unlimited vistas crowned with sky-wide sunsets; all enwrapped in 
the grandeur of a mystic silence: a landscape so sharply individualized would 
seem to make for some rudimentary spirituality. Boundlessness of space, 
foreshowing the infinity of the Universe, must breed fear — in the sense of 
Existentialism — of being absorbed, feelings of fatalistic helplessness, roman- 
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tic introversion, along with the possible reaction of a stiffened self-assertion. 

Such were the formative influences that moulded the boy’s mind and 
remained there as a living force for ever. Hence in all his books a sense of 
unfathomable mystery behind Nature, of a transcendentalism that faintly 
tinges all things real. For they are all, outspokenly or by implication, set in 
that landscape, which is not so much background as something alive that is 
closely interwoven with human existence. This is particularly true of the 
forest; by countless descriptions of its weird charm Wiechert has become 
for East Prussia what Stifter is for the Béhmerwald. Remoteness from 
the world, a primitive, almost archaic simplicity of life unmarred by 
civilization and hallowed by the powerful and abiding influence of the Bible, 
made up the harmony of his youthful years. 

This was brusquely broken up when Wiechert, in his eleventh year, was 
sent to an Oberrealschule in K6nigsberg. It was a shattering experience, 
resulting in a crass black-white dualism — ‘city-civilization’ was ‘satanized’ 
as false, blustering, decadent, serving as a foil to his childhood paradise, now 
wistfully regretted, and transfigured into a land of bliss. The major antinomy 
of his life had set in, intensified by Kulturpessimismus and the gross sceptic- 
ism of the dying Wilhelminian era. 

The second sharp cleavage in his life was World War I. The revulsion 
ensuing from it upset his equilibrium completely. A violent reaction was 
necessary before his recuperative powers could sublimate into a new spiritual 
outlook. The works written during that period can be dismissed briefly. 
In Jahre und Zeiten, his most recent autobiographical work (1947), Wiechert 
disavows them as self-centred, confused, spurious in thought and feeling, but 
recognizes their functional necessity, since he wrote them to free his mind 
from a stifling load of frustration, nausea and despair. War and post-war 
chaos had intensified his misgivings about civilization into an obsession. 
Hence the violent denunciations of modern society — in a clenched explosive 
language, overladen with a highly coloured imagery, his unwitting tribute 
to contemporary expressionism — in the novels Wald and Totenwolf (1922). 
The former presents a nostalgic apotheosis of his childhood paradise, 
hysterically worked up into pantheistic dimensions (‘Der griine Gott’), the 
latter exhibits Germanic hero worship and the usual tirades of hatred against 
Christianity. Quotations adduced as evidence of a Nazi phase in Wiechert’s 
life can be seen in the right perspective only if full account is taken of the 
psychological complex underlying it, and if the whole bulk of Wiechert’s 
life work is thrown into the scales against it. Wiechert has never been a 
Nazi, yet in that turbulent post-war period, seeking desperately to obtain 
a new orientation he experimented with ideologies in an attempt to convert 
them into passionate beliefs. That the phase of Totenwolf was repudiated 
forthwith is clearly shown by the fact that in his next novel he swung right 
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over to the opposite extreme. In Der Knecht Gottes Andreas Nyland (1926) 
he exalts Christian love and plunges into frenzies of vicarious sufferings! 
This book is artistically as unsound as its predecessors; what is true in them 
all is the despair of the Godseeker who fails. 

From this deadlock only Grace could lead him. That is why Wiechert 
calls the inner illumination that had slowly risen in his soul Durchbruch in 
die Gnade or Zweite Geburt. It was not a Christian conversion — vaguely 
Christian though it is in its practical effects — but an agnostic experience of a 
mystic-quietist nature. It turned him away from everything forcible, violent, 
‘loud’ — his key word for city-civilization — back to the essential stillness of 
things eternal revealed to him in the silence of Nature and the quietness of 
the human soul. In both God is near, once Man has abandoned wayward 
intellectualism and false conventions, and has reverted, in selfless obedience 
to his Nature-ordained destiny, to the holy unity of creation. So Nature- 
like man will embrace in reverent sympathy everything created, animal and 
plant, the poor and humiliated, and be at peace. No analogy with similar 
spiritual phenomena of the past — St. Francis and Rousseau, for instance — 
could prejudice the genuineness of Wiechert’s experience which transformed 
his spiritual outlook and informed all his subsequent works. 

His new-won strength he tried at first in short stories (Der Silberne Wagen 
and Die Fléte des Pan) which open Wicchert’s first period of maturity with 
a wealth of new themes. Through all runs the idea of a human soul at grips 
with some cosmic force such as mysterious powers of Nature, spiritual 
truth’ or Eros,? which thrusts it out from routine existence into open 
crisis. Other Leitmotive are the contrasting pair “Nature-like man — civiliza- 
tion-type’, and the inner bond of harmony uniting an equally sensitive 
mother and son against a brutish father. All the stories delight in the abnor- 
mal and daringly unconventional; they reveal Wiechert’s psychology which 
is never analytic, but permits a sympathetic unfolding, a sympathy sprung 
from symbiosis. 

From these stories Wiechert turns to larger portrayals of life. In the two 
novels Die Kleine Passion and Jedermann (1929-30) the ideal pattern of Nature- 
like man was hammered out into a living, full-grown personality that can 
master life, Johannes. 

In Die Kleine Passion his impressionable, artistic character unfolds under 
the warmth of motherly love and ripens to strength through constant 
conquest of suffering so that at last he can stand the test of war. Wiechert’s 
novels are not Entwicklungsromane in the proper sense of the term. His 
outlook is predominantly deterministic based on what one might call 


1 The outstanding example is Der Hauptmann von Kapernaum, a Novelle of classic qualities. 
2 Exemplified by Der Mann von vierzig Jahren in which a passion experienced as a great necessity of 
Nature releases an ageing man from the biirgerlich slough into the spiritual bliss of a Second Birth. 
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‘spiritual heredity’ — often symbolized by the term ‘blood’. This is apt to 
narrow down the scope for free development: his characters become, with 
the inevitableness of a plant, what they, potentially, are. It is this “coming to 
oneself’ that Wiechert tries to describe. 

In the war novel Jedermann Wiechert attains, from the depth of his spiritual 
rebirth, a very personal attitude to war. War is unnatural, an outrage 
against Nature (‘Ich sah das Gewaltsame ihres Sterbens, den Riss der 
Willkiir durch das Antlitz der Natur’), for struggle in nature is organic, 
quiet, internal, never organized, loud, mechanized. Unforgettable are the 
scenes in which for a moment, amidst the horrors, the “Panische Lebens- 
gefiihl’ glimpses through. Johannes watches a bluebell swaying gently under 
the air pressure of bursting shells: ‘Unendlichkeit des Trostes ging von der 
Bliue ihrer Kelche aus, Unzerstérbarkeit des Géttlichen...’ There is 
nothing heroic in Jedermann, just a passive, if courageous, strength to endure. 
Such a view professed by a German writer of conservative stock is a challenge 
thrown at the time-honoured justification of war as a necessary corollary of 
the ‘Struggle for Existence’ and in glaring contrast to the traditional heroic 
attitude. 

What raises Jedermann far above other German war books is that the same 
fundamental belief, while repudiating war, belies cynical defeatism. There 
is a suggestion of desertion, yet it is discouraged by Johannes’s own mother. 
For as a mother accepts her destiny in bearing children, so not to shrink 
back, but to endure, means obedience to a destined fate. In Wiechert’s 
whole work the mother-motive looms large: mother meaning the embodi- 
ment of the good life and mystically identified with the sustaining mother- 
land. So war means divorce from the mother; there is a subconscious inter- 
dependence between the ‘mother-cult’ and existential fear which arises as 
soon as one is torn away from her (the land’s) bosom. 

This “Verinnerlichung’ pervades the book and lifts the war experience 
from a national on to a universally human plane. We live with Johannes 
through all its phases, from the pulping down of the individual into a 
shapeless and nameless human mass, right down to the lowest abyss of 
despair, and — its conquest. Through it the once soft-hearted youth is 
hardened into a man who has outstripped egotism. Though there are 
scenes of crushing realism yet the writer’s pen dwells more fondly on the 
ghostlike reality seen by the spirit. 

Jedermann is not a book without hope and consolation. A hearty spirit of 
companionship binds Johannes’s men together with a bond of battle-steeled 
friendship, sacrifice and a broad tolerance that also includes a Jewish soldier. 
What refreshes their exhausted spirits more than anything is the certainty 
that corn will have to be sown again, and that the time will come to heal 
the wounds: “Gesegnet sei die Zeit, in der so viel zu tun ist.’ 
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So Jedermann ends on a note of confidence heralding a healthier and more 
objective outlook on life, which characterizes Wiechert’s second period of 
maturity, marked by three novels Die Magd des Jiirgen Doskocil (1931), Die 
Majorin (1933) and Hirtennovelle (1934). Each of them discloses by means of 
a simple plot a great character. 

Jiirgen Doskocil, the faithful ferryman, the goodhearted giant with a 
childlike mind, heavy and silent like an animal, is gifted with the combined 
wisdom of instinct and Second Sight, and the simple piety of primeval 
man. Beneath his humble Christian faith inveterate pagan beliefs and 
practices still testify to the intimate union of man and Nature. How delicate 
the blossoming of a shy, diffident affection for the maiden he has taken into 
his poor hut! To his selfless and chaste devotion she responds slowly as she 
lives up to her task of woman and mother. Nature-like man has risen into 
the realm of moral values: for the first time he religiously fulfils a social 
function and experiences the power of a real marriage redeeming him from 
creature-like loneliness. Likewise Martha after killing the devilish sectarian 
priest — the dark intruder from the outer world who tries to prevent her 
from becoming a mother —atones freely for her deed and so achieves 
spiritual salvation. 

A tremendous power of evocation is displayed in this novel. It is impreg- 
nated with an almost physical tenseness of nightmarish atmosphere created 
by such phenomena as death, drought, rain, thaw. The persistent inter- 
penetration of human affairs, Nature, and the transcendental aura around it, 
make every event symbolic. In fact symbolism pervades the book so 
completely that it becomes implicit. The tale could be read as a realistic 
account; yet the discerning reader will apprehend the continual inter- 
connections from innuendoes, undertone, and subtle intimations woven into 
the text. This, and the device of combining refined psychology with 
primordial naturalness exert a powerful fascination. 

The theme of healing is the subject-matter of Die Majorin. After twenty 
years of war and Foreign Legion, Michael returns home, to the estate of the 
Baroness, a spiritual wreck, unfit to live a normal life. Undeterred by his 
fits of cynicism and the savagery of a diseased mind that defies salvation, she 
administers her cure with infinite tact and unobtrusive wisdom, gradually 
restoring him to the simple, sanctifying work of the fields and so to health, 
to inner and outer order. It is not just impersonal nature or work alone 
that heals him, but primarily the touch of a noble woman, another Iphigenia 
facing her Orestes. In her attitude to Michael, her maternal feelings blend 
with stirrings of an unavowed affection that lends a faint tinge of selfishness 
to her actions. Yet she rises in stature by renunciation and so presents him 
with the example of perfection. 

The tale surpasses its predecessors by a greater clearness of outline and a 
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spirituality that is unvitiated by taints of sensationalism, except perhaps for 
the usual foil of a dandy standing for ‘city-civilization’. The technique of 
symbolic allusion is used with more discretion, mainly focused on sub- 
conscious processes. So does the wilful shooting of the swan, whose provo- 
cative serenity calls up the image of the Baroness, testify to the ambivalence 
of hatred and love in Michael’s soul. 

Purer yet in conception and monumental in its simplicity is the Hirten- 
novelle. Michael, the shepherd boy tending the flock of his small village 
attains spiritual truth and wisdom of life by the humble performance of his 
lowly tasks, and meets death in the first days of the Great War in defence of 
a stray lamb. He is the most harmonious impersonation of the ideal of 
‘Nature-like’ man, a perfect blend of the natural and spiritual, gentle and 
strong, doing what he knows to be right not from acquired knowledge, but 
from his inner illumination which is part of his nature. Nothing ‘loud’ 
mars the tale though the city-intrusion is not absent. This takes the form ofa 
girl painter who is caught by Michael’s rustic innocence. However, he 
spurns the temptress, and remains untainted, yet awakened. 

A mood of reverence, rising from the archaic, worthy orders of life and a 
biblical wisdom, gently toning down the merely Natural; the apotheosis of 
a lowly shepherd slain in performance of his holy office; an idyllic nearness 
to animal and plant in a landscape which still bears the features of East 
Prussia, yet is limned with the remoteness of a legendary scene; all this lends 
the slender volume an ageless beauty, truly classic in its restraint of means, 
the harmonious balancing of its parts and in its limpid language. 

The perfection of style reached in Hirtennovelle spread Wiechert’s fame as 
one of the first stylists among living German authors. His art of writing is 
marked by a progressive tendency to a calm, unlaboured simplicity perfectly 
fitting a mood which nearly always touches realities beyond those of sense. 
It is by the intrinsic lyricism of his poetry-prose that he contrives to create 
that transcendental atmosphere, but most of all by the magic of his symbolic 
imagery. 

His metaphors, endless in variety, are never intellectually conceived, but 
spring up with a flower-like naturalness, on the spur of an intense emotion. 
Where the expressibility of what is forcefully felt to be ‘there’ ends an image 
suggests it: thus reality receives a touch of the unreal which makes it yet 
more intensely real. 

From the Majorin on a growing restraint and reticence is noticeable. This 
heightens the tension between what is expressed and a world of inwardness 
virtually inexpressible, yet felt behind it. In particular a quaint charm is 
added to the Hirtennovelle by a kind of ostensible detachment which is 
actually self-imposed objectivity, not real reserve. This allows the writer 
to watch things with a sort of playful, subtly ironic humour, and introduces 
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a device of style which Wiechert handles with masterly skill: indirect speech. 
Never clumsy and long-winded it lights up people’s thoughts as if caught 
by an unseen observer in the very intimacy of their unfolding. 

Wicechert’s third period of maturity arose out of the Nazi ordeal. The 
gap torn in his life by the Swastika was more deadly than that wrought by 
the Great War, for it threatened to engulf the edifice of spiritual values he 
had so laboriously built up through his maturing years. From the throes of 
his agonies were born his two ripest novels Das einfache Leben (1939) and 
Die Jerominkinder (1945), whose outward size is equalled by their inner range 
and magnitude. 

There is nothing sensational in Das einfache Leben. When Thomas v. 
Orla, a naval officer, discharged in 1919, realizes that the surging post-war 
chaos threatens to swamp him he resolves to work out his own salvation. 
Hiring himself out as a fisherman on the estate of an old Prussian general he 
makes a lowly living and so achieves happiness and inner peace. As the tale 
goes on widely contrasting figures gather around him, each a finely chiselled 
individuality. The magnetic personality of Orla occupies the natural centre 
round which people and things move. His character is the consummation of 
Wiechert’s visions of the Ideal Man which have evolved from the Johannes 
of Jedermann in rising stages of perfection. He is not merely gentle and 
strong, ordering his life by the inner illumination of a mature mind that has 
learnt how to accept fate quietly. He has accomplished more: a ‘fréhliches 
Herz’ treasuring an inner world of values, in spite of all the surrounding 
gloom of a decaying civilization. A joyful and righteous heart, strong 
enough to renounce in self-conquering wisdom, young Marianne’s love. 
The awakening of shy feelings between the man of fifty and the girl, in the 
first blush of her youth, is suggested with the finest and faintest touches of a 
most exquisitely reticent poetry. The sense of resignation, which is the 
prevailing mood of this last period, united with an atmosphere of ultimate 
bliss transfigures the serene end of the novel. 

There is an inexhaustible wealth of moods and thoughts in it; yet ideologies 
or abstract concepts are absent, the processes of thought seem to spring by 
way of intuitive paths straight from the very stuff of life. The diction is yet 
more temperate and rarefied, approximating, especially in the dialogues, to 
the art of suggestive understatement. There is praise of contemplative 
silence freed from hatred of the world and crowned by joy in simple work; 
there are, too, the familiar shades of transcendentalism, spreading that 
Romantic twilight which weds life to death. 

The consolation that the end of the novel radiates forth is not born of 
facile optimism, but is the fruit of a mind which has attained harmony in the 

face of stern realities. The tragic experience behind the book is Wiechert’s 
internment in Buchenwald. The impact of it forced his agnosticism into a 
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more defiant position; doubts of God’s love are found in all his earlier works, 

but after Buchenwald the God of Love has become a mockery. This God 

is ‘stumm wie die Sterne’, totally unconcerned about the human world. 

In countless variations this outcry of a sensitive heart, turned desperate, 
rises from sarcastic, self-tormenting bitterness to wild blasphemies challeng- 

ing that ‘God of Love’. The climax is reached in Totenmesse, a kind of 
mystery play (1945), in which God enters the scene as a defendant accused 

by Man. 

The problem set in Das einfache Leben is: How can Man cope with life 
such as it is and make it bearable: Not, he asserts, by the many self-illusory 
dreams with which mankind has always tried to enwrap itself. What Man 
faces in utter loneliness is an overpowering Universe icy with indifference. 
(Childhood reminiscences of existential fear!). Whatever we may call God 
must be immanent in the Law of the Universe: faceless and nameless, 
blind and absolute, determining the destinies of everything created, purpose- 
less, neither good nor evil. Against this Man can only set Love and Right as 
his own creations and redeem himself with work, his inalienable possession. 
These purely human virtues practised in daily life, make existence bearable. 
How deeply pathetic this position, which may justly be termed tragic 
humanism, is, will be appreciated if it is contrasted with the elevated moral 
outlook Wiechert has attained by his laborious reassimilating of Christian 
ethics since his Rebirth. 

On closer analysis one could detect in his creed relics of the old Germanic 
concept of fate, superimposed by elements from Spinoza and Goethe (das 
Unbegreifliche verehren, p. 330) both of whom he reveres. We are not 
concerned here with the theological problem of theodicy, but it might be 
argued that, since man is only part of the Universe, Love and Righteousness, 
being purely human, must also be Man’s ‘illusory dreams’, seeing that the 
Universe is neither loving nor righteous. 

Die Jerominkinder (Part If of which is called Die Furchen der Armen) 
planned on the large scale of a family chronicle, relates the fortunes of the 
seven children of Jakob and Martha Jeromin as they unfold in these last 
troubled decades. The scene is set in a little East Prussian village. Its primary 
interest lies in a study of heredity and destiny. This time it is the mother 
who is spiritually dead while Jakob is full of wise resignation, meditatively 
quiet, mystically pious. The children’s dispositions show combinations of 
the parental characters, which determine their destinies. Some are drawn 
by demonic ambition, their mother’s portion, towards metropolitan life, 
others are blessed with the gentle inwardness of their father, some present 
an entirely new blend, of whom Jons Ehrenreich is the great Wiechert 
character, true to form. Having during his university years shaken off all 
the evil city influences he makes the great decision of his life, which is the 
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crucial issue of the whole book: though excellently qualified as a doctor and 
offered a brilliant career he prefers, scathed by the Great War, yet unbroken 
and truly chastened, to become an ‘“Armendoktor’ in his little village. He 
has a clear vision of his call to help by active, personal partaking, not with 
words and ideologies, realizing that “das Endliche zu tun ist nicht geringer 
als das Unendliche zu triumen’. So the Furchen der Armen show him in his 
lowly village doing good, a source of spiritual and physical comfort to the 
villagers. There is the same deep reverence for life in Jerominkinder as in 
Das einfache Leben, the same condemnation of war and narrow patriotism, 
yet a stronger emphasis is laid on humble humanity, on service within a 
small community, and the yearning for righteousness. 

The underlying mood, however, is different. The calm serenity of Das 
einfache Leben gives way to a gloom, often oppressive in the first part, the 
outcome of five years of Nazi war. God and death haunt the pages. The 
agnostic note is shriller, at times darkening into what approximates to 
nihilism, actuated by revolt and despair. How poignant the outcry of the 
martyred heart of the priest Agricola who, crushed by agonies of compas- 
sion, curses God and resigns his ministry only to make another bid to win 
Him back! 

A milder light of mystic piety, so dear to the German mind, is spread over 
the second part, bringing appeasement. God, divested of all dogmatic 
nomenclatures, recedes into the fabric of the Universe and the depth of the 
soul; there He is reborn, however often disproved. Only this inner aware- 
ness harbours the essence of life, the inspired moment which is often attained 
in the ecstatic vision of the artist. A true concomitant of the mystic attitude 
is tolerance, which is deeply engrained in Wiechert’s nature. With what 
gentle, furtive love does he, in his novels, probe into the quaint ways of 
life of old aristocratic families, and yet — his most warmly praised comrade in 
Buchenwald was a Communist, and Jahre und Zeiten he dedicated to his 
Jewish friend, Max Picard! An all-embracing sympathy with everything 
truly human pervades the work of the ageing Wiechert. 

There is a mystic quality about his exaltation of Love, as the one redeeming 
power which can bridge the gulf of ‘otherness’ between human beings. It 
surpasses religion because ‘in der Liebe gibt es nicht Schépfer und Geschdpf’. 
It was such utterances which aroused indignation against Wiechert in 
religious circles. 

Mystic, too, is the repudiation of the ‘word’ which, corruptible, shifty, 
lends itself as a pretext for shunning deeds and is the cloak under which 
fanatic ideologies and narrow beliefs rave. Hand in hand with it goes the 
rejection of the intellect, so wide-spread a phenomenon throughout the 
history of German thought. A further corollary is distrust of a purely 
technical progress. Against that the vision is held up of the village of 
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Sowirog which remained in childlike innocence, uncontaminated by Nazi 
perversity because of the persistence through the ages of that spiritual 
inheritance which, passed on like life itself, is tantamount to destiny or God. 

Any final assessment of Wiechert’s work cannot afford to ignore the 
charge of Escapism so often levelled against it. Modern Man as determined 
by social, political and historic conditions is outside the range of Wiechert’s 
mind, and there is no doubt implanted in him a primary resentment against 
the whole machinery of our technicalized age and an almost idiosyncratic 
conviction that modern civilization is foredoomed. This tenet is part of his 
scheme of things and never questioned. 

However, he has a message to impart. Not unlike Rousseau, he holds up 
to a world which is more and more alienating itself from Nature his ideal 
of salvation which, to some degree, is realized in the example set by A 
Schweitzer. Active healing and helping in close union with Nature are 
eternal values of which Modern Man stands badly in need, be it only as a 
corrective for overmechanization. Wiechert’s vision has expanded from the 
plant-like growing of Nature-like man to the discerning moral sense and 
humane outlook of his great characters. Overlife-size, perhaps, they are 
never unreal and ideally suited to function in a social body. By reaffirming 
the supreme spiritual bonds of justice, love and tolerance at a time when the 
Third Reich wrought hell and destruction, Wiechert has made a living 
contribution to the spiritual basis of a German democracy, not just an 
ideological one, since he sealed it with his readiness to sufter for his ideals. 
His is not a timely conversion after 1945 nor a non-committal aloofness from 
the political scene! 

This alone should dispose of a perfunctory labelling of Wiechert’s attitude 
as Romantic escapism. No doubt, the cast of his ae P is Romantic, the term 
understood in its broad sense of an ageless mood — and in a way all Romantic- 
ism could be dismissed as escapism from Reality! What makes his work 
topical all the same is the reaction, constructive, as he believes, of this 
Romantically framed mind to the stark actualities of our age, which looms 


behind all his books. 
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KAFKA IN ENGLAND 
BY PETER DEMETZ 


THE first translation of Kafka— The Castle by Willa and Edwin Muir — 
seemed to be favoured neither by xcupos nor tuxn. 1930 was the year of the 
Marxist vanguard; Auden’s poems were the precursors of a definite political 
literature, the anthologies New Signatures and New Country the triumph of the 
communist party line of agitational simplification and of revolutionary 
optimistic pathos. Man as a human being was replaced by the abstract 
dogma and the whole of reality reduced to a sterile section of the doctrine. 
To this impetuously marching generation Kafka’s individualism did not 
seem to be anything but a destructive solipsistic nihilism to be fought by all 
means. Stephen Spender’s criticism of Kafka at that time stated that Kafka 
‘plunged more than any other into the destructive element’? and thus 
became the voice of his whole generation. 

As these poets themselves admitted, Kafka influenced only a single one 
out of the impatient young revolutionaries, Edward Upward. The com- 
munist interpreted Kafka in his own way and ignoring the content of 
Kafka’s work he believed the form to be an appropriate vehicle for his 
borrowed theories. Upward’s novel Journey to the Border (1938) described 
the development typical of an intellectual radical, just come down from 
Oxford, who exhausts himself in the frustrated effort to leave the shadows 
of his bourgeois past and to proceed into the coming light of the class- 
conscious proletariat. Performing this doctrinal somersault caused con- 
siderable mental distress, proved not only by Stephen Spender’s discussions 
with Chalmers,’ but also seen in the irregular structure of Upward’s story 
disintegrating into three parts without close connection. In the first part a 
young tutor, employed by the wealthy (and, of course, soulless) Mr. 
Parkin, wants to clear himself of the pollution of his lower middle-class past 
through a series of psychological auto-experiments, trying to act as Yogi 
and Commisar. In the second part he meets several persons who demon- 
strate various ways of life to him. The third part finally ends with his 
repentance, with his marching off to the party office. There is no doubt about 
the entire second part being thoroughly permeated by his misunderstanding 
of Kafka. The different persons, Anne, Tom and the girl from Cambridge, 
were just allegorical figures portraying to the hesitating and lingering hero 
the possible forms of a superficial drawing-room communism, fascism 


and blind sensualism. 


1 Stephen Spender: The Destructive Element, 1935, p. 245. 
® The God that failed, 1949, p. 235. 
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A hidden affinity between Upward who dealt with this subject in his first 
fragment Sunday, and Kakfa should not be ignored since they both are 
strongly monothematic, the productivity of both being the result of the 
pressure of one single question. Upward, however, is condemned by his 
ideological convictions to misinterpret Kafka. He was seduced by the idea 
of writing a modern allegory because his theories, transcending every 
personal experience, necessarily demanded a method allowing him to trans- 
pose notions into images. Upward formed his picture of Kafka too much 
after himself: Kafka did not have answers which he bought from others; 
he destroyed his answers in the very moment that he discovered them and 
tried again and again in a mystic effort to seize the unseizable. In this respect 
Upward, the dialectic Marxist, clearly proved to be a dogmatist, and Kafka, 
the theologian, searching the notion of the dogma, to be the dialectician. 

Among the Marxist psychoanalytic writings of the ‘thirties, Nicholson 
accused' Auden and Isherwood’s The Ascent of F 6 (1936) of being deliber- 
ately modelled on Kafka. Nicholson’s argument was based on the plot of 
the play: the metaphysical adventurer Michael Ransom is not unlike the 
land-surveyor, and his struggles to reach the top of Mount F 6, despite of all 
dangers and complications, resemble the desperate striving of the land- 
surveyor to enter the castle on the hill. Ransom, however, finds his salvation 
in his mother’s womb, thus becoming the representative of a whole class 
wishing its own destruction. During Auden’s later development when he 
had abjured the dogma and had discovered Kafka’s importance, he became 
aware of the parallels between Kafka’s work and his own. In an essay on the 
literary tradition of the Quest he tried to point out’ that poetry describing a 
hero striving for salvation was an original tendency in man. Fairy-tales, 
Dr. Faustus, Peer Gynt, Kafka and the modern thriller are quoted as examples; 
The Ascent of F 6 is not mentioned, but certainly is tacitly reckoned among 


them! 


2 


Kafka’s hour had come in England at the very moment the communist 
intellectuals went through their first real political experience. Franco's 
revolt against Madrid seemed to be the signal for the desired action, but this 
climax of pathos was only the beginning of its breakdown. The fountain of 
enthusiasm subsided as it reached its highest point. Fifteen years later, 
Stephen Spender admitted* that ‘it was Spain which involved me in my first 
personal experience of working politically with other people. This action 
which first made me a Party member also took me beyond and outside the 


1 Nicholson: Man and Literature, 1943, pp. 167-8. 
* The Kafka Problem, New York, 1947, p. 47. 
° The God that failed, 1949, p. 247. 
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party. Disillusion seized hold of the revolutionary intellectuals as soon as 
they took their first steps on the Spanish soil. There, at the front Heming- 
way $s sceptical portrait of André Marty, and behind the front, the liquidation 
of the Trotzkist P.O.U.M. at Barcelona, began the éducation de coeur of 
the academic bolshevists. The tragic individual, as he was conceived from 
direct experience, was recapturing the place of the abstract collective. The 
unique situation of the complex individual took the place of the slogan, and 
the feeling of being a part of the whole universe replaced the party-card. 
Spender confessed for himself, but might have spoken for Orwell, Strachey 
and other contemporaries, ‘I have deliberately tended back to a kind of 
writing which is more personal, I have included within my subjects weakness 
and fantasy and illusion.” 

Thus the hour struck for the great individualists and their prophet was 
Kafka. At the same time — during the winter 1936 and 1937 — Rilke was 
advancing from the rather formal model to become the example par 
excellence of poetic experience. The Melville-renaissance discovered the 
rebel against God instead of the sightseeing adventurer, Typee is replaced by 
Ahab, and — as an infallible sign of this existentialism, which was not as yet 
known by name — the first English translation of Kierkegaard was pub- 
lished,* followed one year later by the English translation of a German 
monograph of the Danish philosopher.’ 

The degree and the extent of the change were indicated in Auden’s new 
interpretation of Kafka which seemed to develop during these years follow- 
ing the Spanish war. The author of the Poems suddenly started to celebrate 
Kafka as the ‘Columbus’ of human solitude which in the age of machines 
increases beyond hope. Kafka’s hero represents entire humanity as a 
whole; everyone of us — like Ahab or K. — is waiting impatiently during his 
daily ride in the tube for his chance of salvation. Kafka gives voice to 
humanity itself ‘because the predicament of his hero is the predicament of 
contemporary man. An industrial civilization makes everyone an intro- 
spective, reflective K. It is fit and proper that Kafka should have been a Jew, 
for the Jews have for long time been placed in the position in which we are 
now all to be: of having no home’.* 

In the work of Rex Warner, who originally gained recognition together 
with the radical authors of the New Signatures, the change from theoretic 
collectivism towards an almost religious individualism can be observed 
chronologically. This decisive change takes place in a permanent relation- 
ship to Kafka, whose books Warner counts among the lasting experiences 


1 John Lehman, New Writing in Europe, 1940, p. 109. 

2 Philosophical Fragments (by Svensson), 1937. 

8 Theodor Hicker: Kierkegaard, 1938. 

4W. H. Auden: New Year Letter, 1945 Verses 1553-1556, 1537. 

5W. H. Auden: The Wandering Jew, New Republic, New York, 1941, II, p. 186. 
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of his life. The author of Wild Goose Chase still stands firmly on the ground 
of communist doctrine; his hero, the workman George, liquidates the 
dictatorship of the capitalist town and replaces it by the delightful govern- 
ment of the combined workmen and farmers. The plot is faithful to the 
party line even in its details; thus the priests use poisonous gas against the 
attacking miners, and the leader of the labour fraction makes an agreement 
with the capitalist king before he is shot by the orthodox Alfred. With The 
Professor, however, written at the time of progressing fascism in Central 
Europe, Warner leaves these rigorous conceptions, and a figure like Mr. 
Jinkerman reveals that the dogmatic prejudices are being abandoned." 
‘Pain was not invented by the governing class’ thus the old wise man accuses 
fate, ‘evil and disappointment may be alleviated in some cases by material 
adjustment, but they spring from the soul of man.’ In The Aerodrome 
which by its characteristic sub-title, “A Love Story’, is dramatically set off 
against the proceeding problems of class warfare, poetic imagination and 
personal faith have broken the chains of empty theory, and are quietly 
flowing, praising life as a great unity. The social sphere is no more the 
centre of the action; Roy, the single individual, develops his personality 
contrasted with both, village and aerodrome, standing between Bess and 
Eustasia, and growing into a harmony which blends good and evil ‘infinitely 
forgiving ”® as coincidentia oppositorum. 

Likening himself to Kafka, this transformation of Warner’s spirit corres- 
ponds to a transformation of form. Wéild Goose Chase is a mathematically 
calculated allegory, possessing life only where there is a fault in the con- 
struction. Medieval allegory celebrates its resurrection, but the message 
is quoted from the ‘Communist Manifesto’ instead of the Gospel. In 
Aerodrome the form is loosened, although there are the same two contrasting 
parts: the village as the symbol of nature, as against the aerodrome repre- 
senting abstract cruelty. While Wild Goose Chase is an allegory of dogma, 
each of its images illustrating one concept, the aerodrome —in Kafka’s 
sense — developed into an allegory of human existence, invoking by its 
images fates and disasters. Warner himself realized the transformation and 
examined the function of the allegory in life and poetry in his essays The 
Cult of Power (1945). Here he distinguishes two different kinds, the one 
Bunyan and Swift used, which attempts ‘to give vigour and vividness to a 
definite belief’* and the other, represented by Dostoevsky, Melville and 
Kafka, whose task was a more problematic one: ‘to attempt fantastically to 
throw some light on what is beyond the ordinary reach of words’. With- 
out being able himself to decide between the two types of allegory, 


1 Rex Warner: The Professor, Ed. Penguin, 1938, p. 129. 
2 Rex Warner: The Aerodrome, 1946, p. 336. 

3 Rex Warner: The Cult of Power, 1945, p. 109. 

* Rex Warner: The Cult of Power, 1945, p. 109. 
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Warner implicitely admits that he has grown out of the first into the 
second type. 

George Woodcock tried to prove,' that Warner and Kafka had something 
in common that reached deeper than just the form. The works of both 
poets, concludes Woodcock, may be interpreted as a revolution against the 
powerful father image; both have two contrasting powers in the centre of 
their symbolism (village — castle, village — aerodrome). Psychoanalytical 
interpretation loses much of its power of conviction in a time of inflational 
Freudianism; to compare these two symbols proves nothing but Warner’s 
own misunderstandings. With Kafka the world of the village and the world 
of the castle are one. “Die Bauern und das Schloss sind eins’, emphasizes the 
ieacher.* Kafka does not contrast the village to the castle, but the individual 
to the whole village district forming the castle’s periphery. 

The deep impression Kafka made on Warner is indicated by several 
motifs which developed into permanent elements in Warner’s writings. 
These constants are the same as Kafka’s: the motif of complicated bureau- 
cracy; the grotesque nature of the representatives of this bureaucracy; the 
affinity between bureaucracy and immorality, and finally, the mediating 
function of the female sex. 

The motif of bureaucracy actually creates an intensifying atmosphere in 
Kafka: the mysterious red tape of the court, the meetings in the attic, and 
the hierarchy of the secretaries in the castle blend in the reader’s mind into 
one single inexplicable nightmare. Rex Warner repeats this motif in his 
description of the capitalistic city where the real government, being un- 
cognizable by the people, gives orders on anonymous ‘slips of paper’.* 
When George searches for the king he has first to pass a triple hierarchy of 
false kings before he is caught in the trap. It seems to him ‘that each member 
of the government class to whom he was introduced was more powerful 
than the last’. More authentic is Warner’s description of the aerodrome 
with its different divisions and departments, their names, functions and 
groupings, aiming at the enslavement of the human soul. 

Kafka draws the representatives of this bureaucracy in a grotesque and 
inhuman distortion: dolls, without faces of their own, moving on the wires 
of the invisible power. In The Trial he describes in detail their funny travel- 
ling clothes ‘mit verschiedenen Taschen, Schnallen, Knoepfen’;* their 
gestures, jerky movement of puppets, ‘mit scheinbar unverriickbaren 
Zylinderhiiten’;* without individual marks they make the impression of a 


1 Focus One, Ed. by B. Rajan and Andrew Pearse, 1945, p. 63. 
2 Franz Kafka: Das Schloss, 1935, p. 20. 

3 Rex Warner: Wild Goose Chase, Ed. 1945, p. 338. 

* Loc. cit., p. 227 

6 Franz Kafka: Der Prozess, Berlin Edition, p. 1. 

® Loc. cit., p. 234. 
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photographed group, an impression which is not their own: *. . . und nur der 
Kaminer stand mit einem Grinsen zur Verftigung, iiber das einen Spass zu 
machen die Menschlichkeit verbot’.' Warner presents the same grotesque 
figures, widened into detailed caricatures: the policemen of the city are 
identical with those Kaminers and Rabensteiners, with features ‘that were 
continually ruffled by the drollest possible expression’.* Again there are 
those diabolic dolls without the individuality which is the privilege of man, 
‘so alike were they all with their distorted faces and empty-looking eyes’.’ 
The staff at the aerodrome is marked by the same non-human characteristics, 
moving strange and detached on the village streets, and unfolding their 
crackling newspapers during church service. 

Kafka like Warner describes bureaucracy as identical with immorality, 
with the stifling atmosphere of pornography. With Kafka, the minutes of 
the lawsuits are filled with pornographic drawings; the codes of law bear 
the titles of obscene novels. ‘Das also sind die Gesetzbiicher, nach denen hier 
geurteilt wird’, remarks K. in cold despair.‘ In the village beneath the castle 
hill girls are exposed to the obscene persecutions of the secretaries of the 
castle and have to surrender to their impassioned embraces. In Warner’s 
novel the sale of pornographic literature is a monopoly of the city hierarchy 
and the agitator Pushkow has been sentenced under a forged indictment of 
having violated the monopoly by distributing obscene pamphlets. Similar 
characteristics are typical of the lieutenant at the aerodrome; he soils the 
walls of the village houses with pornographic inscriptions and bawls obscene 
songs. 

The fourth motif that Warner borrows from Kafka is his belief that the 
woman is the mediator between two incompatible spheres of human 
existence. The head clerk and the land-surveyor have relations with women 
only because they hope to find through their sex access to the world of the 
courts and the castle. K. courts in vain the beadle’s wife, who is also wooed 
by the examining magistrate. In the unpublished passages of The Castle, 
preserved by Max Brod, Kafka reveals the mediating function of sex without 
reservations. “Er musste sich sagen’, it is said of the land-surveyor, “dass er, 
wenn er statt Frieda Peppi getroften hatte und irgendwelche Beziehungen 
zum Schloss bei ihr vermutet hatte, das Geheimnis mit den gleichen Umarm- 
ungen an sich zu reissen gesucht hitte, wie er es bei Frieda hatte tun 
miissen.’* In Warner's books the figure of the female mediator ranks 
among the most important persons who perish tragically in the conflict 
of the two incompatible worlds. The series of ingenuous children of nature 

1 Loc. cit., p. 27. 
* Rex Warner: Wild Goose Chase, pp. 102-3. 
5 Loc. cit., p. 106. 


4 Franz Kafka: Der Prozess, Berlin Edition, p. 62. 
® Franz Kafka: Das Schloss, 1935, p. 419. 
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Joan (in the Wild Goose Chase), of the student (in The Professor), and Bess (in 
Aerodrome) correspond to the mediating women Marqueta, Clara and 
Eustasia, who draw the striving Percival in their stifling and ecstatic em- 
braces and betray him to the triumphantly cruel power. 


The sequence of the translations and the critical comments portrayed the 
favourable acceptance and derogatory analysis of Kafka in England. Willa 
and Edwin Muir certainly did not choose the marvellous erratic block of 
The Castle unintentionally for the first translation; not until three years 
later, at the climax of radical activity in literature, followed The Great Wall 
of China, its problems being assimilated by Edwin Muir with the spirit of 
the decade. In 1937 the Hunter Gracchus was published in a Jewish anthology, 
and Kafka’s second great fragment, The Trial. After the Spanish War the 
great individualistic wave rises: within two years six more translations 
appeared: among them Penal Colony and Hunger Artist. Not until 1941 did 
Kafka as a man become the focus of interest. This development has proved 
itself to be organic by the fact that it was not until six years later that the 
need was felt for Kafka’s biography, his diaries and Herbert Tauber’s inter- 
pretation. Kafka’s first translator was also his first commentator; Edwin 
Muir struck chords which resound in most of the later interpretations: for 
him Kafka is a theological poet, his form is the allegory, his works among the 
greatest of the century. The often and thoughtlessly repeated parallel 
between Kafka and Bunyan goes back to a passage of Muir’s introduction to 
The Castle, where the book is called ‘a sort of modern Pilgrim’s Progress’ .* 
In 1934 Muir once more collected his fundamental ideas on Kafka in a 
decisive interpretation;? it took him thirteen more years to abandon the 
idea of the allegory and to revise his former opinions. “Yet these stories are 
not allegories’, wrote Edwin Muir, addressing Kafka’s followers in an essay 
which, so far, has appeared only in Czech: ‘the spontaneous expression of 
Kafka’s genius was fantasy’.* Muir's first interpretations were supported 
already in 1934 by Jakob Wassermann who in an English essay called Kafka 
the climax in the development of the modern German novel.‘ The young 
generation of the ‘thirties condemned Kafka through Spender’s criticism;* 
from the right Montgomery Belgion attacked Kafka on behalf of traditional- 
ism and had no trouble in declaring him to be dispassionate compared to 
Shakespeare.* Norman Nicholson’ too goes back to Muir, in his desire 


1 Edwin Muir: Introductory Note to The Castle, Ed. 1942, p. 6. 
2 Life and Letters, June 1934, p. 344. 

8 Franz Kafka and Prague, Zikes Editors, Prague, 1947, p. 39. 

4 The Fortnightly Review, 1934, VII, p. 68. 

5 Stephen Spender: The Destructive Element, 1935, p. 245. 

6 The Criterion, 1938, x-lxxx, p. 48, “The Measure of Kafka’. 

? Norman Nicholson, Man and Literature, 1943, p. 162. 
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to declare the Jew the first Christian poet of the epoch, because he had ‘a full 
Christian conception of man as a creature fallen by his own fault’, while G. W. 
Stonier pointed emphatically to the necessity of a universalistic interpretation.’ 
Academic criticism also took a hand: Hinton Thomas? placed Kafka in the 

roup of German expressionists and traced parallels to Kierkegaard; J. 
Bithell* calls Kafka a neighbour of Schickele, Frank and Meyrink. In 1945 
the discussion on Kafka reached a climax in the symposium Focus One: 
Friedmann’s interpretation was based on the Oedipus complex and Adeane 
started from the archetypical symbol of regeneration. For Allan and Savage 
Kafka was mediating between God and the human soul. A year later 
the discussion flared up in the periodical Polemic, where David Paul plainly 
declared Kafka to be a clinical case: “To enter fully into his work you would 
have to share his mental illness.’ In the same periodical one year later 
Robert Ironside praised Kafka’s works as a great hymn on the everlasting 
Faustian efforts of mankind.* 

Some of the critics, especially Allan,‘ tried also to include Graham Greene 
in the inner circle of the Kafkian atmosphere. The inclusion is understandable: 
Graham Greene’s disunited world, where Heaven and Hell are infinitely 
fighting each other, his image of man as the pursued creature rushing into 
destruction on razor’s edge between the two worlds, reminds one of the land- 
surveyor and his position between infernal solitude and celestial castle. But 
Graham Greene had acquired his outlook without Kafka: he already indicated 
in his first book of poems Bubbling April (1926) this axiomatic incompatibil- 
ity of the powers which in his further works are developed deeper and 
stronger. In the poem ‘Aprés vous’ the archangel Michael is asked to con- 
ceal the real power of Hell in his dialogue with God. °. . . and do not let him 
talk to God of the superiority of Hell’s constitution’.’” Greene’s independence 
did not prevent him from thoroughly studying Kafka. It is certainly not by 
chance that the pursued hero in Confidential Agent is denoted only by his 
initials (there is also a K.), and that Greene, on his journey of exploration in 
the Liberian virgin forest, surrounded by an atmosphere of miracle and fright, 
repeatedly remembers the bizarre world of Kafka’s castle. 

In his Journey without Maps he describes the endless work of an African 
explorer, Dr. Westermann, whose explorations have no end, because ‘the 
thesis was so obstrusive as the Castle in Kafka’s religious parable’;* likewise 
Dr. Harley’s research, planning to penetrate into the complicated secrets of 


1 New Statesman and Nation, October 15th, 1938, p. $74. 

* German Life and Letters, 1937-38, vol. Il, p. 43. German Perspectives, 1940, p. 72. 
8 Jethro Bithell, Modern German Literature, 1939, pp. 406-11. 

* Polemic, 1946, IV, p. 30. 

5 Polemic, 1947, VIII, p. 40. 

® Focus One, 1945, p. 33. 

? Bubbling April, 1926, p. 11. 

® Journey without Maps, 1936, p. 63. 
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the native cults, is associated with Kafka’s atmosphere. In the’ hierarchy of 
the natives cults there is ‘an obviously Kaf ka-like situation: headmasters, who 
wear masks, turn out to be the local blacksmiths’.* The difficulty in under- 
standing the real function of these magicians reminds Greene of Olga’s 
desperate endeavour to construct a picture of the castle secretary Klamm. 
Undoubtedly Greene’s opinion of the rites and cults of the aborigenes 
reflected his idea of Kafka’s world: ‘I can imagine that after so many years of 
investigating this formal but protean religion, one may still despair at an 
interpretation. ’* 


4 

Towards the end of World War II the English view of Kafka took on 
another dimension. Already by 1944, while the German armies were 
retreating from France, Toynbee reported on Sartre in Horizon. Through 
the renewed contacts with liberated France, the new word ‘existentialism’ 
suddenly attained importance and weight. In England, of course, the word 
rather than the message was new, for the literary generation of the ’thirties 
had had its lesson on existentialism on Spanish soil, and the entire de- 
velopment of poetry had placed the tragic and detached individual in the 
foreground. This may well be the reason why existentialism has so little 
chance in England for all its problems here were answered in their most 
tragic reality in the battles on the Guadarama front. 

The writings of one of the younger men, William Sansom, seem to con- 
tain some Kafka in French interpretation. His earliest short stories, “The 
Wall’ and “The Boiler Room’, published in Horizon, are descriptions of 
‘Grenzsituationen’. In the collection Three, “The Cleaner’s Story’ reminds 
one of Kafka’s ‘Forschungen eines Hundes’ both with regard to the problem 
and the milieu. In Kafka’s story the animal is condemned to the ground and, 
out of his dog’s situation, from which there is no escape, he meditates why 
food comes flying to him through the air; similarly the cleaner in a small 
French café reduces the whole world to the narrow space of floor which she 
has to clean again and again. In accordance with her peculiar situation 
nothing but shoes and stockings are real to her, and the Kafka-like endlessness 
of all efforts forces her constantly to begin her work anew. In “The Invited’ 
Sansom once more repeats the experiment of forcing the social problem into 
an allegory. Rich and poor, in ‘Flats and Yards’, face each other in Pierrot 
and the girl Doreen. There are two passages where Kafka inevitably springs 
to mind: in the castle the land-surveyor tries to force himself into the society 
of the bathing farmers and is turned away with the words “Wir brauchen 
keine Giaste’.* Pierrot, the inhabitant of the Flats, meets with the same 


1 Loc. cit. ? Loc. cit., p. 203. ’ Graham Greene, Journey without Maps, 1936, p. 203, 
4 Franz Kafka: Das Schloss, 1935, p. 23. 
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mistrust from the bathing workers, who stare at him as if he were a strange 
animal. Like Rex Warner Sansom repeats the motif of the mediating woman; 
Pierrot too looks for Doreen to find access to the Yards through her sex. 
Caressing her in his arms, he feels that “the bridge, which he has first sus- 
pected in this woman, lay out in full suspension’.’ 

The wave of existentialism surging from France to England rather echoed 
Kafka’s importance than furthered it. Kafka’s true function in England — 
to show the communist generation the way back to individualism and to 
open a door into the realm of transcendental values — was accomplished in 
the years following the Spanish War. The mechanical application of tricks 
taken over from Kafka by authors like Todd in Over the Mountains and 
Aukland in The Lost Traveller as well as the occasional discussion of his work 
are further evidence that Kafka is being fully assimilated in the intellectuals’ 
outlook. He helped to enlighten the eternal dignity of the individual against 
the dark background of intolerant doctrines and powerful party-cards. 


1 William Sansom: Three, 1947, pp. 103-4. 
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AUSTRIAN COMEDY 
BY C. P. MAGILL 


It was Samuel Johnson who said: “Men have been wise in very different 
modes, but they have always laughed the same way.’ They have not, 
however, always laughed at the same things and there we have the root of 
many curious misunderstandings. Prominent among these is the widely 
held belief that the German-speaking peoples have — to put the prejudice at 
its mildest— but a scant talent for comedy. As far as this country is concerned, 
part of the responsibility must be laid upon George Meredith who, in his 
Essay on Comedy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit, damned the manifestations 
ofthis spirit in Germany with the faintest of praise: 


German attempts at comedy [he wrote] remind one vividly of Heine’s image 
of his country in the dancing of Atta Troll. Lessing tried his hand at it, with 
sobering effect upon readers. The intention to produce the reverse effect is 
just visible and + sat like the portly graces of the poor old Pyrenean bear 
poising and twirling on his right leg and left, consists the fun. . .. The German 
literary laugh, like the timed awakenings of their Barbarossa in the hollows of 
the Untersberg, is infrequent and rather monstrous — never the laugh of men 
and women in concert. It comes of unrefined abstract fancy, grotesque or 
grim, or gross, like the peculiar humours of their little earthmen. Spiritual 
laughter they have not attained to: sentimentalism waylays them in their 
flight... This treble-Dutch lumbersomeness of the Comic Spirit is of itself 
exclusive of the idea of Comedy and the poor voice allowed to women in 
German domestic life will account for the absence of comic dialogues reflecting 
upon life in that land. 


These are hard words but, it may be argued, reasonable enough in an 
English critic, who could point to that vivid constellation of comic drama- 
tists in which Shakespeare, Congreve, Wycherley and Vanbrugh, Farquhar, 
Steele, Goldsmith and Sheridan were the brightest stars and to which he 
might have added, had he composed his Essay a little later, the names of 
Wilde and Shaw. Reasonable enough, but for the fact that the last six of 
these were not English at all and under other circumstances would have 
written in the Irish tongue. Under other circumstances? There, unhappily 
for the cultural nationalist, is the rub. Under other circumstances it is highly 
probable that this brilliant sextet would have written no comedies at all; 
they would have lacked a comic tradition upon which to build; they would 
have lacked the urbanity acquired in contact with a mature culture; they 
would have lacked — if one may say so without being misunderstood — the 
inexhaustible reservoir of comic material which English society always 
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places at the dramatist’s disposal. Their position would, in a word, have 
been that of the German, as opposed to the Austrian comic dramatist. 

It cannot be denied that German comedy has suffered under unusual 
disabilities; even its partisans will hardly deny that the actual volume of good 
German comedy is small and that what does exist is marred by a stuffy 
parochialism which makes it an indifferent passenger across national frontiers. 
A distinguished German producer, writing at the turn of the last century, 
stated that two German comedies and two alone, were capable of holding 
their own on the German stage and satisfying the demands of the box office 
— the first was Minna von Barnhelm and the second Die Journalisten. But 
whatever the virtues of these two plays, it cannot be claimed that they have 
established themselves in the European comic repertoire. The paucity of 
good German comedy is explained on occasion by reference to the German 
sense of humour. This is a dangerous procedure, although one observes 
among our German neighbours a defensiveness on this score which might 
well be interpreted as an admission of guilt. This may be illustrated by a 
report which recently appeared in the press, to the effect that a certain 
German university was advertising for a Professor with a sufficient know- 
ledge of the subject to qualify him for a newly founded chair in the Study of 
Humour. A reporter who sought information from the Rektorat was 
surprised to receive the following reply: “You may think that Germans have 
an unsubtle sense of humour of the Hans Wurst type, but think a moment 
and you will recall the grizzled laughs you get from Baron Miinchhausen!’ 
A defence such as this is, one feels, hardly likely to still the doubts of the 
average Briton about the German sense of humour. 

It is not, however, by nebulous speculation about national senses of 
humour that we may best explain the inferiority of comedy relative to the 
other arts in Germany — and further than that it would be unjust to go. 
This can better be done by reference to precise historical causes: the lack, for 
example, of a closely knit culture and a uniform code of manners; the gulf 
between refined and popular taste which has been an enduring feature of the 
German literary landscape and which has meant, in practice, constant re- 
course to foreign instead of indigenous sources of comic material; the lack of 
a cultural centre with a rich dramatic tradition. One may also observe in 
German drama, since the days when Caroline Neuber launched her attack 
upon Hans Wurst, a continuous diversion of comedy away from its true 
channels into the sands of the drama of common life. But more important 
than any of these factors was the diversion of German comic talent into the 
field of music, into vaudeville, Singspiel, or even, as it is fair to say, into the 
scherzi of the great composers and above all into opera. There is much to 
be said for the view that Die Meistersinger is the best German comedy. 

It is not, however, with the presence of these factors in Germany that we 
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are concerned; it is with their absence in Austria. In Austria, the rivalry 
between music and drama has been a stimulus rather than an obstacle to the 
comic dramatist — one could quote the examples of Schikaneder, Mozart’s 
librettist, and Hofmannsthal, Strauss’s librettist — both, however distant the 
planes upon which they operate, comic dramatists in their own right. In 
Austria, there existed a homogeneous culture and code of manners, a long 
and unbroken comic tradition, a cultural centre where comedy has flourished 
for centuries and which is itself a fathomless reservoir of comic material. 


2 

Austrian comedy means, of course, Viennese comedy and a digression on 
the subject of Vienna may therefore be permitted. Vienna, as all will be 
aware, figures largely in the mythology of popular entertainment in this 
country. Stop the clock at some indeterminate point in the Biedermeier 
age, feed in a background of Strauss music, sketch in a social scene whose 
brilliance is matched only by the vivid blue of the Danube — and you have 
the Vienna in which millions of our fellow-countrymen wish to believe. 
One may be sure that at any given moment there will be at least two 
musical plays exploiting this tradition of gaiety; one will be Lilac Time and 
the other a general purposes production which reappears annually under a 
different title. And at the higher cultural levels, Vienna has long been assoc- 
iated with such endearing concepts as ‘Phiakentum’ or ‘Gemiitlichkeit’, a 
city as easygoing as Dublin but with none of its squalor. Here again, one 
may be sure that in the theatres of London, there will be at any moment at 
least one production calculated to reinforce this impression, even if it be 
indirectly through the music, for example, of Die Zauberflote, Don Giovanni, 
or Der Rosenkavalier. 

Those who will can dismiss this complex of pleasant associations with a 
contemptuous: Heurigerromantik (or Austrian Moonshine)! There is a 
particular temptation to do this if one belongs to the writer’s generation and 
has seen Vienna, if one has seen it at all, at its worst. But the old illusions are 
tenacious of life and one springs to their defence all the more readily since 
they have recently been subjected to a powerful frontal assault, delivered 
with all the weapons in the film producer’s arsenal. The zither, once the 
accompaniment of harmless gaiety, has taken on a sinister twang and the 
scene has moved from the salons of Schénbrunn to the main sewer of the 
city. It is true that in The Third Man a concession was made to the old tradi- 
tion — a film of Vienna without the Giant Wheel in the Prater would have 
been unseemly, but to present this hallowed symbol as the refuge of a racke- 
teer is to call into question the whole tradition which it represents. In The 
Third Man, indeed, Vienna has become an image of the corruption of our 
time and the oppression of the individual by soulless authority. 


Cc 
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The threat to our illusions does not come merely from the cinema, nor at 
the popular level alone. It is a curious fact that the two foreign writers most 
fashionable in this country should both have been born in Prague as citizens 
of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire and may therefore be regarded, in a 
general fashion, as ‘Austrian’. One of them, Kafka, was a tortured soul, a 
man lost in the labyrinth of his own mind; the other, Rilke, had the mis- 
fortune to inherit the prophetic mantle which is the legacy of so many 
German poets. Their combined influence (since they are the only ‘Austrian’ 
writers with whom many English critics are familiar) may well be to shatter 
completely the pleasurable impressions left upon us by a previous generation 
of Austrian writers. They may divert our attention from the surface to the 
depths of Austrian life and that, as far as Vienna is concerned, leads to peculiar 
discoveries. Vienna, like every great capital, is a disturbing city. One recalls, 
for example, the bedraggled procession which followed Mozart’s hearse to a 
suburban churchyard in 1791 and which, driven back by the rain, left the 
proceedings to a sexton, who buried Mozart in a common grave which has 
not since been located. This may well be regarded as an odd tribute by a 
great cultural centre to a great musical genius. It is but one link in a long 
chain of curious happenings, of which the life and death of the comic 
dramatist Ferdinand Raimund, is by no means the least strange. 

But it is precisely the precarious quality of Viennese life which gives it, in 
the opinion of the outsider at least, its peculiar charm. And yet, while one 
must not ignore the substratum of tragedy, it would be a mistake to assume 
that the brilliant surface is any the less real or significant or that the associa- 
tions gathered around the name of Vienna are meaningless conventions. It 
is possible, by using the evidence of Austrian comedy, to give them a rational 
basis and at the same time to clear the Austrian comic dramatist of the charges 
levelled against his German counterpart. 


Contemporary Vienna, with a population less than that of Glasgow, has 
about a dozen theatres in continuous action. Theatre going is a habit as 


deeply rooted and in many ways similar to, a religious rite—so deeply | 


rooted that not even the shocks of war and occupation have ever been able 
to disturb it. As far as comedy is concerned, this rich tradition goes back to 
the early eighteenth century, when Josef Anton Stranitzky acquired the 
lease of the Theater am Kartnertor, the first permanent public theatre in 
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Vienna. It was Stranitzky’s particular achievement to give to Hans Wurst, | 


the Fool of popular German drama, a characteristically Austrian form — that 


of the Salzburger Hanswurst, clad in the garb of a peasant jester, with pointed : 


hat, sausage-shaped satchel and wooden baton. Here we have the real 
progenitor of popular Austrian comedy — whose effigy, together with that 
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of Sir John Falstaff, now adorns the Burgtheater as a symbol of the comic art. 
Stranitzky was the first of a long line of comic figures, all players of talent, 
some of them comic dramatists as well, which extends to the present and 
finds in Hermann Thimig of the Burgtheater its most recent representative. 
Hans Wurst, that robust and earthy figure, with the blood of many a fertility 
demon in his veins, had his enemies in Austria as well as Germany: public 
Mrs. Grundys, who suppressed the art of extempore acting and tied the 
actor to his script with all the decorum of a B.B.C. producer; private Mrs. 
Grundys like Sonnenfels, who cried on the death of Stranitzky’s successor, 
Gottfried Prehauser: “Great Pan is dead!’ But Sonnenfels rejoiced prematurely 
and within a few years of Prehauser’s death, there were no less than three 
popular theatres in Vienna, all temples dedicated, in greater or lesser degree, 
to the comic muse — the Theater in der Josefstadt, the Theater in der Leo- 
poldstadt and the Theater an der Wien. 

It was probably Stranitzky whom Lady Mary Wortley Montagu saw 
when she visited the Theater am Kirtnertor in 1716, to see a version of 
Amphitryon. Lady Mary was an acquaintance of Congreve, her taste had 
been formed by a diet of Restoration comedy, but she was moved to write, in 
a letter to Pope describing the performance: ‘I could not easily pardon the 
liberty the poet has taken of larding his play with not only indecent expres- 
sions, but such gross words as I don’t think our mob would suffer from a 
mountebank.’ It was not so much the gross antics of the players which 
shocked her as the fact that they performed them ‘in the direct view of the 
boxes, which were full of people of the first rank, that seemed very well 
pleased with their entertainment’. ‘I understood enough of the language,’ she 
tells us, “to comprehend the greatest part of it and besides, I took with me a 
lady, who had the goodness to explain to me every word.’ With agreeable 
frankness she confesses: “I never laughed so much in my life.’ Stranitzky’s 
humour was undeniably elemental, but it was of a legitimate kind. His plays 
are for the greater part based upon court opera and the comedy lies in the 
contrast between the high-flown gallantry of the chief characters and the 
earthy realism of Hans Wurst, who is utterly at sea amid the conventions 
with which love has hedged itself about. In his successors, one may observe 
a rapid refinement of the sense of humour. Sex, the richest and oldest source 
of comedy in the world, plays its part, but taking Austrian comedy as a 
whole, its most remarkable feature is, perhaps, the variety and complexity 
of the alternatives which it has found to this particular theme. 

Hans Wurst may have changed his form and his name with time, but his 
continued presence on the Austrian stage is the greatest single factor in the 
development of popular comedy. He was succeeded by Kurz-Bernardon 
and Gottfried Prehauser, whose humour was on traditional lines. They were 
followed in the late eighteenth century by Johann Laroche, who discarded 
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the costume and trappings of Hans Wurst and created the character of 
Kasperle, a kind of Central European Sancho Panza, as garrulous as Hans 
Wurst was phlegmatic, totally unheroic, but caught up in the gallant and 
magical adventures of his noble master. He was followed by Anton Hasen- 
hut, creator of Thaddiadl, the simple apprentice, a miracle of inspired in- 
efficiency. Next to appear was in the early nineteenth century was Ignaz 
Schuster, creator of Staberl, the Viennese umbrella maker, seedily respectable 
in the manner of Chaplin, self-important but far from ‘solid’. And with that 
we reach the heyday of Austrian popular comedy, the age of Raimund and 
Nestroy, both gifted comic actors, specializing in no particular role, but each 
giving a new twist to the old tradition — Raimund, a certain Barryesque 
whimsy, Nestroy a sardonic wit. With Raimund and Nestroy, Austrian 
popular comedy lost something of its innocence, but nothing of its 
vitality. 

This line of brilliant drolls gives a certain continuity to the development of 
Austrian comedy, which is otherwise marked by the most astounding 
diversity; burlesques, parodies, travesties, character comedies, didactic 
comedies, ‘local’ comedies, fairy-tale farces, spectacular shows in which 
every device of the Baroque stage — fireworks, waterworks, transformation 
scenes and the rest — is employed. Music is a constant ally and the comic 
dramatists were lucky to find in composers like Wenzel Miiller, ‘the inventor 
of musical humour’, men whose melodies carried the spirit of Viennese 
comedy far beyond the confines of Austria. If fertility is a sign of vitality, 
then we must marvel at the powers of a writer like Aloys Gleich, Raimund’s 
father-in-law, whose score of plays reached the figure of three hundred, or 
of Nestroy himself, who thought little of writing seven plays a year and 
who reached a total of some eighty comedies before he died. The multitude 
of plays performed at the three ‘Vorstadttheater’ had a common feature: 
whatever sources their authors may have ransacked, they were, in their final 
form, unmistakably and characteristically Viennese. It was this feature 
above all which struck the young Scottish lawyer, John Russell, who visited 
Vienna in the 1820s and recorded his impressions of the Leopoldstadter- 
theater in his Tour in Germany and Some of the Southern Provinces of the 
Austrian Empire: 


The broadest farce and most extravagant caricature, exaggerated parodies 
and the wildest fairy inventions, are all made the vehicle of humour and 
satire, which would scarcely be understood anywhere else, for they are gener- 
ally founded on some local and temporary interest, full of allusions to the 
passing follies of Vienna and written in the broad national dialect of the 
Austrian common people. The humour is no doubt broad and extravagant 
and frequently indecent; but still it is national and characteristic and the 
Austrians are the only people of Germany who possess anything of the kind. 
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In the Burgtheater, however, where dialect was taboo and a standard of 
production unparalleled in Europe had been set by Schreyvogel, another 
variety of comedy was being perfected, a tributary of the main stream of 
European drama, the conversation piece. It was Eduard Bauernfeld who, in 
the early nineteenth century, diverted this form of comedy into specifically 
Austrian channels, but even foreign plays acquired in a Burgtheater produc- 
tion a characteristically Austrian subtlety and grace. This still holds good, as 
all will agree who have seen, for example, the Burgtheater production of 
Kotzebue’s threadbare, but ever popular comedy, Die beiden Klingsberg. The 
indifferent quality of this play, far from impairing the spectator’s enjoyment, 
increases it, for one is free to appreciate the standard of production and the 
acting of Raoul Aslan and to marvel at the ingenuity with which truly comic 
results are achieved with the slenderest of means. 

Bauernfeld was the Somerset Maugham of his day, the mid-nineteenth 
century. He was the chronicler of the Viennese upper middle class, not a 
prolific writer of comedy but one who showed the comic possibilities latent 
in Viennese society. These were brilliantly exploited at the end of the last 
century by Anton Schnitzler, Hermann Bahr and Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
who did for the last decades of the Austro-Hungarian Empire what Wilde 
did for Edwardian England. Schnitzler’s Anatol, that knight errant in 
reverse, is well enough known over here — it is noteworthy that Athene 
Seyler and Stephen Haggard chose Anatol to illustrate their Craft of Comedy 
(1943); Bahr’s Das Konzert deserves to be much better known while all 
English dramatic critics should be compelled to read Hofmannsthal’s Der 
Schwierige. 

Those who know their Anatol will concede that fidelity was not one of his 
strongest virtues. Fickleness is not, of course, the only source from which 
Schnitzler and his contemporaries derive their comedy but it is, perhaps, the 
chief and, although it may be indelicate to suggest it, one feels that here too, 
as in all things Austrian, tradition has a part to play. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, writing to her friend Lady Rich, remarked upon a fine ethical 
distinction made in contemporary Viennese society; for a woman to be 
faithful to her husband was to be considered prudish, but for a woman to 
entertain more than one lover at a time was to incur the charge of coquettish- 
ness: 


The husbandsare certainly the best-natured set of people in the world and they 
look upon their wives’ gallants as favourably as men do upon their deputies, 
who take the troublesome part of their business off their hands; though they 
have not the less to do; for they are generally deputies in another place them- 
selves; in other words, ‘tis the established custom for every lady to have two 
husbands, one that bears the name and another that performs the duties. 
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This may not have applied to Vienna in the 1890s but there is no doubt that 
the comedy of the time derives its charm in part from the fact that it chron- 
icles the lives of persons who were, in Lawrence's words, free: 


To be faithless and faithful together 
As we have to be, 


and that it is set in a world which is never shocked by infidelity but only by 
its confession or revelation. 

These writers have no illusions about themselves, nor about the majesty 
of the artistic personality. Bahr endears himself to readers of his auto- 
biography by his opening remark that far too much fuss had been made 
about himself and not half enough about his works. Nor have they any 
illusions about the graceful illusions upon which their world is based. They 
portrayed the facade of Viennese society in the full knowledge that it was a 
facade. It may well be that, as Schnitzler seems to suggest, the facade con- 
cealed a windswept void; the outsider would be well advised to avoid any 
attempt to penetrate it, to remain outside, enjoy the spectacle of the passers 
by and catch the rhythm of their conversation. What masters these dramatists 
are of the strategy and tactics of human intercourse in a fluid situation! Here 
you have characters who have worn a mask so long that it has become part 
of them, who can no longer distinguish themselves from the parts they are 
playing, who have sensitized their personalities out of existence and who 
twist and turn in the most elaborate web of convention. ‘Everybody is so 
tactful,’ grumbles one of Bahr’s characters, ‘that people never make contact 
with each other at all... You can get on with a dog, and you can get on 
with a cat, but you simply must know which is the dog, and which is the 
cat.’ Yet this character is himself deficient in the quality of direct feeling. 
‘Do you love your wife or do you not?’ he is bluntly asked. ‘Well,’ he 
answers after some hesitation, ‘it all depends upon which is better for her.’ 


5 

Austrian comedy is compact of two elements, popular and sophisticated, 
for long isolated in separate theatres but acting upon each other at a distance 
and each embedded deeply in the structure of Viennese society. If one is 
asked: what gives this body of comic drama its peculiar zest and tang, one 
can answer best by reference to one or two plays recently performed in 
Vienna. The first of these is Raimund’s Der Verschwender, which was 
described by its author, when it was first produced at the Josefstidtertheater 
in 1834, as an ‘original magic fairy tale in three acts’. When the Vienna 
Volkstheater celebrated its sixtieth anniversary in the summer of 1949, it 
was this play which was chosen for performance. It was magnificently 
produced, the proceedings were opened by a speech from the Mayor of 
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Vienna and representatives of the occupying powers attended. What 
would Raimund have thought of it all, one thought, observing the animated 
throng in the foyer. Raimund is now recognized as a near-genius and was a 
far from unsuccessful dramatist in his own day, but set little store by his own 
work, which seemed to him very small beer compared with the classic 
vintages decanted by Grillparzer at the Burgtheater. Financial and domestic 
misfortunes dogged his footsteps; nervous disorders yielded to chronic 
hypochondria and a form of persecution mania, aggravated by the success 
of his rival Nestroy. His repeated threats of suicide caused one of his friends, 
so Bauernfeld tells us, to twit him with the remark: “You are still alive, I 
see!’ Raimund’s reply, made with perfect seriousness, was: “You do not 
expect me to kill myself at one stroke, do you?’ But two years after the 
production of Der Verschwender, having been bitten by his dog and having 
persuaded himself that the dog was mad, Raimund put a bullet through his 
head. Ironically enough, or should one say characteristically enough, there 
is no evidence that the dog was other than perfectly sane. 

Raimund’s plays are set in that spectacular framework which was the legacy 
of the Baroque age to popular Austrian drama. His is a spectral, fairy-tale 
world, in which the affairs of men and the operations of destiny are made 
simultaneously manifest and in which good and evil forces fight for the 
possession of men’s souls. One of them, Der Alpenkénig und der Menschen- 
feind, had a remarkable success at the Adelphi Theatre in London in the 
1830s, was commended by Leigh Hunt and described by another reviewer 
as ‘such an extraordinary mixture of tragedy, comedy, farce, opera, fairy- 
tale, melodrama and pantomime that we scarcely know how to set about 
giving an account of it’. Der Verschwender, too, has the traditional frame- 
work; even the humour is traditional — witness the episode in which 
Valentin is chased by a bear, a motif which, away back in the seventeenth 
century was calculated to reduce an audience to helpless mirth. The plot 
is far from original: an amiable spendthrift reduced to penury, befriended 
by a faithful retainer and restored to fortune. But the play contains some- 
thing quite new, a charm difficult to analyse. It may consist in the blend of 
pathos, satire and gentle humour; it may consist in the homely philosophy 
which induces Valentin, who has taken his old master into his house, to 
urge gentle treatment upon his children: ‘Er ist ungliicklich. Mit gliicklichen 
Menschen muss man subtil umgehen. Die gliicklichen kénnen schon eher 
einen Puff aushalten.’ It may lie in the skill with which Raimund invests 
simple people with a humorous dignity — the tug of war between Valentin, 
with his generous impulses and Rosa, his wife, with a houseful of children 
to consider, is devised and executed with a skill which few sophisticated 
dramatists could equal. It may, and this is most probable, consist in the 
dexterity with which Raimund poises the play upon the knife-edge separating 
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humour and pathos. It is the fineness of this balance which makes it necessary 
that the apparently simple role of Valentin should be played by an actor of 
the highest class. Even Paul Hérbiger, who played the part in the Volks- 
theater production, did not satisfy the connoisseurs in his rendering of the 
Hobellied. 

When we turn to Nestroy’s Der bése Geist Lumpazivagabundus oder das 
liederliche Kleeblatt, now given the status of a period piece and a permanent 
item in the Burgtheater repertoire, we are in a different world. This play, 
first produced at the Theater an der Wien in 1833 was described as a Zauber- 
posse, and the fairy-tale framework is still there; but it contrasts so violently 
with the content that the inevitable effect is, and was when it first appeared, 
one of parody. Nestroy, who was probably a Czech in origin, began his 
career by playing the traditional comic roles but soon developed a style 
peculiar to himself; his gaunt, haggard frame was a species of volcano, from 
which there erupted an unceasing torrent of witticisms. Nestroy juggles 
with words and ideas like a conjurer and performs feats of legerdemain with 
the German language unequalled before or since his day. His world is the 
hard-boiled world of the early industrial age, a world of not so honest 
artisans and not so faithful retainers, of shady speculators. Monetary 
problems loom large in his plays: ‘A million guilders,’ says one of his 
characters, ‘is an impregnable rampart from which you can look proudly 
down when the troops of fate assemble for the assault.’ One finds nothing 
in Nestroy comparable to Raimund’s Hobellied. The Quodlibets and Couplets 
with which his comedies are adorned are satirical and topical — and how 
easily, in present-day adaptations, do they lend themselves to contemporary 
themes — the Occupying Powers, Marshall Aid, or the Black Market, for 
it is not so far a cry from the ‘Spekulant’ of the 1840s to the ‘Schleich’ of 
the 1940s. Nestroy is too pungent for everybody’s taste but he is very 
much more than a cynic with an eye on the box office. His admirers will be 
gratified to hear the verdict of the distinguished American dramatist and 
novelist Thornton Wilder who writes: ‘I do not consider Nestroy merely 
a brilliant writer of farces but as an extraordinary comic genius and as a 
penetrating philosopher.’ 

The most striking feature of Nestroy is perhaps his skill in the manipulation 
of words. There is little trace here of Meredith’s ‘treble-Dutch lumbersome- 
ness of the Comic Spirit’. And what of those other strictures — ‘unrefined 
abstract fancy’, the absence of ‘spiritual laughter’, of “comic dialogues 
reflecting upon life’? It is to be regretted that Meredith did not live to read 
Hofmannsthal’s Der Schwierige or, better still, to see it produced at the 
Theater in der Josefstadt with Anton Edthofer in the title role. 

Hofmannsthal’s theme in Der Schiwierige is the comedy latent in any set 
of human relationships, arising from the discrepancy between our ‘selves’ 
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and the impression which we give to others, or which they arbitrarily form 
of us. It is a comedy of errors, in which the time-honoured stratagems of 
the comic dramatist, disguise and mistaken identity are replaced by more 
subtle psychological misunderstandings. It is set in Vienna immediately 
after the First World War; its hero, Hans Karl Bil, is a gentleman of leisure, 
bachelor and ex-officer. He is known as ‘der Schwierige’ in the sense of 
‘awkward customer’, or ‘impossible fellow’, for the good reason that every 
attempt to take him at his face value leads to disaster. The other characters 
build arbitrary, and contradictory, pictures of him consonant with their own 
interests and on the basis of these devise elaborate schemes to further the 
personal affairs in which they are engrossed. With all their shrewdness, they 
are, relative to him, ingenuous beings. His sister Crescence reveals herself, 
for example, in the remark: ‘People are very simple, if you take them 
simply.’ His nephew, Stani, asked whether he is satisfied with his behaviour, 
replies without a moment’s hesitation: “Of course. Otherwise I should have 
behaved differently.’ The trouble with Hans Karl is that he is, or imagines 
himself to be, totally disinterested and is thus incomprehensible to persons 
whose first instinct is to assess the ‘intentions’, amorous or otherwise, of 
their fellows. Unsure of himself, chameleon-like in character, he pliantly 
allows himself to become involved in schemes of which he is the comically 
inefficient instrument. He fulfils none of the missions entrusted to him by 
his matchmaking sister, his nephew and his friend and finally becomes 
engaged himself to Helene Altenwyl, the centre of his sister’s schemes. Even 
this is an involuntary act on his part. He has attempted for years to conceal 
from himself his natural attraction towards Helene and is only made conscious 
of it by her own vigorous initiative. 

It is more than a little presumptious for an outsider to pose as an exponent 
of Austrian comedy. He will inevitably miss much, and misunderstand still 
more. But the student of German literature has more than his due share of 
what Neville Cardus has called ‘metaphysical murk and weight of woe’; he 
must be pardoned if, for a brief moment, he crosses the frontier to the home, 
in German-speaking lands, of comedy, that most civilizing art of which 
Schiller wrote: 


Its aim is no less than the highest to which man can aspire — to be free from 
passion, to survey the surrounding world with constant clarity, constant 
tranquillity, to find everywhere more evidence of caprice than of fate and 
rather to laugh at absurdity than to revile and bewail evil. 





LILIENCORN AT PELLWORM 
A REMINISCENCE 
BY RUDOLF MAJUT 


SoME personal recollections of the poet Baron Detlev von Liliencron may 
be of interest to English readers who know him only through his poetry. 
It may not be generally known that his mother was born in America and 
educated in England. Her father General von Harten had fought as a senior 
officer in the War of Independence and was among Washington’s personal 
friends. Presumably it was through his mother that Liliencron first became 
acquainted with English life and literature; all his life he had a liking for it. 
Nor was this changed by the rather unfavourable impression made upon 
him by the way of life and the social conditions of the United States, where 
he lived from September 1875 until February 1877. Of course, one must 
not forget that emigration had been more or less forced upon him: because 
of his debts and finally on account of a piece of folly he had to resign his 
commission in the Prussian Army (he was not even put on half-pay). During 
his American exile, the aristocrat was repelled by the grim struggle which 
he bravely, energetically but unsuccessfully undertook in several menial 
occupations: afterwards he hardly ever spoke of this darkest period of his 
life. But this does not mean that Liliencron, although always quite conscious 
of his noble birth, indulged in aristocratic pride, or even hardened his heart 
against the misery of the poor—he himself knew only too well what 
poverty meant. Ina letter dated July 4th, 1883, he asked his friend Margarete 
Stolterfoth to copy out for him Thomas Hood’s ‘Song of the Shirt’, which 
he had not yet read. We do not know whether she sent him this most moving 
of all ballads on poverty in the original or in Freiligrath’s translation. 

The letter in which Liliencron expressed this wish was sent from Pellworm 
where the poet lived from 1882 to 1883. Pellworm is a very small Frisian 
island in the North Sea, far away from the world, though situated off Husum, 
the ‘grey town’ of Liliencron’s brother-poet Theodor Storm. It was torn 
away from the rather larger island of Nordstrand by heavy tides during a 
storm in 1634, and has now an area of no more than thirteen square miles 
with a population of only some 1600 people. But the little island was to 
play an important part in Liliencron’s life. After his return from America 
he regained favour with the Prussian military authorities and was reinstated 
as a ‘retired’ army officer. He went through a training course for civil 
servants, and after having occupied a few minor posts, was appointed on 
March tst, 1882, ‘Hardesvogt’ of Pellworm. The word ‘Hardesvogt’, which 
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even at that time was used only in a few Frisian districts, is the ancient 
(originally Danish) title of the chief administrative officer of a small place. 
So Liliencron became as it were the miniature viceroy of a miniature island 
kingdom — a kind of pocket king. 

When in 1934 the net which Hitler had thrown over Germany was 
tightening more and more, my wife (then my fiancée) and I decided to 
hide for some time from the Nazi spies on Liliencron’s almost forgotten 
island, in order to gain a respite for our overstrained nerves. So we journeyed 
to Pellworm. One fine summer morning we set out for the house which 
had once been the ‘Viceroy’s’ residence; for we were told that its owner, 
who had seen Liliencron in the flesh, was still alive and, despite his great age, 
in full mental and bodily health. And, most amiably, he told us what he 
remembered of his now famous tenant. 

This farm in which Liliencron had stayed during his ‘reign’ over Pellworm 
was to our mind a wonderful abode for a poet: its pleasant, peaceful atmo- 
sphere seemed to provide the ideal of that composure and quietness so suited 
to the creative mind. And indeed, in a letter to his wife, dated December 
14th, 1882, he emphasizes the beneficial effect of this “heavenly solitude’ 
upon his work. After a short while, it is true, he grew tired of ‘heavenly 
solitude’ and called Pellworm an ‘abominable island’ from which he longed 
for release. Liliencron occupied three front rooms on the ground floor of 
the house, which did not differ essentially in size or style from other spacious 
houses in Pellworm. But looking out of the windows of his rooms on to 
the lawn and the old trees of the garden, he would have imagined himself 
in a manor-house rather than on a farm. This was the house in which we 
were received by a kind patriarch of 85. His name was Martensen and he 
had been a merchant and stock-farmer. 

At the time Liliencron lodged in the house he had not yet published any- 
thing of any considerable value; therefore his importance for Pellworm was 
derived from his high office, and not from his literary fame. Even 
with regard to his office, he was respected more because of his noble 
descent and title than on account of what he was doing for his ‘kingdom’. 
In Herr Martensen’s opinion he was anything but well versed in all the many 
laws and regulations which concerned his jurisdiction. But he had under 
him an experienced and efficient secretary who kept things going very well. 
Liliencron did not exactly fret about this rather disproportionate allocation 
of duties: he was not too keen on dull clerical work. On the other hand, 
there remains the fact that Liliencron’s superior, the ‘Regierungsprisident’, 
made a very favourable report on his administration of Pellworm, on the 
ground of which he was transferred to a bigger place, Kellinghusen. He 
was a very benevolent despot: what he did not begrudge to himself, he did 
not begrudge to others. If a deputation were sent to ask the Hardesvogt’s 
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permission for a public dance, there was no refusal. “You dance, children,’ 
he would say, ‘dancing is a healthy exercise.’ He himself wouid act on this 
principle. Even if dancing had not been considered beforehand at a party, 
Liliencron would go eventually to the piano and play a waltz. There was a 
ban on dancing in the rectory: Liliencron succeeded in having the ban lifted. 
Herr Martensen recalled a party in the rectory to which had also been 
invited a minister of the neighbourhood who was notorious for his very 
rigid principles. However, to the astonishment of all the guests, the rigorous 
parson not only did not object when Liliencron began to play a polka but 
even led the Baroness on to the floor. She graciously allowed him to dance 
with her, but refused an official of lower rank who had also been invited to 
the party. This was no surprise to those who knew her well enough, and 
already at this time they felt that this first wife of Liliencron’s— he was 
married three times— whose maiden name was Baroness Helene von 
Bodenhausen, was by no means the right partner for the high-spirited and 
unconventional poet. In fact, they lived together at Pellworm for only a 
few weeks: no later than at the beginning of the year 1884, soon after 
Liliencron’s transfer to Kellinghusen, he consented to a divorce. 

However, though Liliencron did not lightly separate from Helene whom 
he had loved passionately, it was, presumably, not matrimonial troubles 
but joie de vivre which made him carouse many a night away in the inns of 
Pellworm. The landlords found no cause for complaint in their distinguished 
guest, and did not even need to be afraid of being fined for disregarding 
closing-time, for their supreme magistrate himself was a party to it. What is 
more, the bills were even paid by Liliencron, though (Herr Martensen said 
with regret) not always with money which came out of his own pocket. 
A hundred-mark note (then about £/5) which he had borrowed from Herr 
Martensen “for cogent reasons’ dwindled away in one night to twenty, cham- 
pagne being no cheaper in Pellworm than elsewhere, as Herr Martensen 
stated with a jovial smile. But our informant also believed that Liliencron 
returned all the money he had borrowed, and left no debts behind him when 
he left Pellworm — a belief which reflects Herr Martensen’s personal regard 
for the poet rather than the true state of affairs. 

Liliencron’s transfer to Kellinghusen, which also meant promotion, was 
a great relief to the poet. He felt marooned on the tiny and isolated island. 
This soon became clear to his wise friend and he never withheld his opinion 
from Liliencron when the latter, in a happy mood, tried to persuade himself 
that Pellworm was not so bad a place after all, and that after a time he would 
perhaps settle down. It is true that Liliencron was very pleased with the 
unaffected simplicity of the peasantry, especially of the women. In his 
relations with the opposite sex he was certainly the last to be prejudiced 
by class distinction. His attachment to a pretty widow, Frau G., was no 
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secret. One day when Liliencron and Herr Martensen were out for a walk, 
they chanced to pass the fine manor of Seegaarden, whereupon Liliencron 
expressed himself emphatically: ‘If I had Seegaarden as an unencumbered 
estate of my own, with its cellars full of good old wine and Frau G. as my 
housekeeper, I would gladly stay in Pellworm.’ However, the level-headed 
Herr Martensen did not share Liliencron’s enthusiasm and replied that no 
good would come of it, either for the Herr Baron or for Pellworm. 

Herr Martensen was right though in a deeper sense than he had meant. 
Not only the physical but also the intellectual and spiritual space of Pellworm 
was too restricted for the life of a great and passionate poet. Soon after he 
had left the island his Adjutantenritte were published and transformed the 
obscure Hardesvogt into a well-known poet. Through him, an unknown 
island has also become known. Lastly, an unknown islander may, through 
his faithful recollection of memories, become known, though not to the 
world at large, but only to that small circle of people who are interested in 
the lives of poets. In other words: there is some hope that Herr Martensen 
may find a little spiritual place in the vast churchyard of literary history, as 
he has now found a bodily one in the little churchyard of Pellworm. 

‘Nicht nur Verdienst, auch Treue wahrt uns die Person.’ 








KAFKA’S FRIEND, MAX BROD 
THE WORK OF A MEDIATOR 
BY Lutz WELTMANN 


Max Bron is chiefly known in this country as the editor of Kafka’s works. 
‘Dr.’ Max Brod, as he is called whenever his name is mentioned, is, however, 
a great writer in his own right and an independent philosopher, too. As his 
philosophy has not been shaped into a ‘system’ and a considerable part of 
his philosophical thought is enshrouded in his fiction, posterity will have to 
decide — and decide it will — which is the greater. Already one of his first 
novels, Schloss Nornepygge (1908) has a characteristic sub-title pointing to a 
philosophical meaning: ‘Roman des Indifferenten.’ 


He was born at Prague sixty-six years ago. Since 1939 he has been working 
in Tel-Aviv as the literary adviser of the Hebrew theatre ‘Habimah’ (the 
name of which means “The Pulpit’). 

A small pamphlet paying homage to him last year at Tel-Aviv bears the 
appropriate title Ein Kampf um Wahrheit, and all the contributions from his 
friends and fellow writers in Israel, with one exception, are written in German. 
This booklet is indispensable for any approach to Max Brod today, since 
most of his writings are no longer in print. A congenial mind, Martin 
Buber, gives us an appreciation of the author’s recent book Galilei in 
Gefangenschaft (Mondial Verlag, Winterthur) emphasizing its high rank 
among modern novels. In a weighty introduction, Felix Weltsch reviews 
‘Max Brod’s Weg als Dichter und Denker’ from the aspect ‘Aus Zweiheit 
zur Einheit’. There is, besides, a complete bibliography from which we 
learn that only five of the eighty-two items have been translated into 
English: Tycho Brahes Weg zu Gott (1915), which made him famous (new 
edition: Mondial Verlag, Winterthur),’ its sequel Reiibeni, Fiirst der Juden 
(1925), and a minor work Die Frau, nach der man sich sehnt (1927) which 
reminded me of those baroque paintings whose very sensualism defeated 
their religious aim. Though it passed through many reprints and was made 
into a film with Marlene Dietrich in the title role, Brod failed to blend 
harmoniously the narrative element with the philosophical conception of 
the work, that of “Das Diesseitswunder der Liebe’. The two other works 
translated into English are his novel Zauberreich der Liebe (1928), whose hero, 
Richard Garta, is a monument erected in memoriam Franz Kafka’s, and his 
Kafka Biography (1937). 


In the subtitle to this article I called Max Brod a mediator. 
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He is first and foremost a mediator between nation and nation. He is a 
firm believer in the future of humanism: of a national humanism, to be 
correct. Grillparzer foresaw a development from ‘Humanitit iiber Nationali- 
tit zur Bestialitat’. Not so Max Brod. Fulfilment of national ambitions and 
aspirations, not so much in a political sense as by means of nations becoming 
articulate, by way of self-realization through self-expression, is the road to 
salvation he visualizes. The birth of Czechoslovakia was a great experience 
in his life. On a visit to Prague I asked his advice on the sights to see. “What 
a pity!’ he said, without a moment's hesitation, “I wish I could show you 
Masaryk!’ Because of this experience his faith in the outcome of the struggle 
for Israel’s independence was never shaken. 

A Zionist of deep convictions, but no fanatic, he did not consider himelf 
a ‘German’ writer. The problem of Jacob Wassermann’s life (Mein Weg 
als Deutscher und Jude) was alien to him. The Czech Republic awarded him 
the State Prize for his novel Reiibeni — a Jewish historical theme told in the 
German language. German being more universal than Czech, he used it 
for introducing Janacek’s operas and some masterpieces of Czech literature 
(dramatizing, amongst others, Hasek’s novel The Good Soldier Schweik) 
into the orbit of Western civilization. 

In spite of his “distanced love’ for the German people his final separation 
from their cultural life could not have taken place without a crisis of which 
his novel Die Frau, die nicht enttduscht (1933) is a moving document. Yet 
even in Palestine he continued to write in German, and when he was 
awarded the Bialik Prize for the last volume of his Renaissance-Trilogy 
(Tycho de Brahe, Reiibeni, Galileo), some Israeli writers protested: they raised 
no objection to its literary merits, but, they maintained, the prize should 
have gone to a work written in Hebrew. A paradoxical position considering 
the fact that Galilei in Gefangenschaft is an outstanding German novel and a 
Jewish one at the same time! 


Max Brod is moreover a mediator between man and man. 

He was already a prominent writer frequently invited to give poetry 
readings when once he took an audience by surprise by devoting the second 
part entirely to poems by an unknown young author whose fame he estab- 
lished: Franz Werfel! He rendered even more self-denying service to his 
life-long friend Franz Kafka, whose name, but for the unflinching endeavours 
of Max Brod, would be barely remembered today, perhaps, only as an 
interesting expressionist figure. But although Kafka has some affinities with 
expressionism, such as the father-son-conflict and his Messianism, these 
belong to a different category. Kafka’s attitude towards language is, above 
all, quite the reverse of the unbridled emotionalism of the expressionists, for 
he always has it under control. 
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When Brod, after a hard struggle with his conscience, disregarded his 
friend’s last testament and published his posthumous works, Kafka was first 
recognized as a master of German prose. His religious quest made him a 
European celebrity in an age of despair, but Brod, aware of the perennial 
value of his fragments, interpreted them as a Jewish counterpart to the 
writings of Pascal, the Roman Catholic, and of Kierkegaard, the 
Protestant. 

Striving for truth, as he did, Brod could not persuade himself to burn the 
documents of his friend’s search for God. But Truth meant for him Life, and 
the last thing he intended to do was to present Kafka as a prototype of morbid 
introspection and the advocate of a philosophy of Nihilism. Again and 
again he tried to guide us to the metaphysics behind Kafka’s profound 
psychology and to explain the religious meaning of his symbols. 

There is, however, no disputing this fact away: Kafka’s life is only partly 
reflected in his work, as he wrestles with standards of artistic perfection and 
the Absolute. But in order to realize the positive side of his analytical mind 
we must know something of his life, of Franz Kafka’s Novalis-like kindly 
disposition as Max Brod has portrayed it. Taken alone, the feverish en- 
thusiasm for his works has not had altogether healthy after-effects. It is only 
by looking at life and work in their right perspective, as they complement 
each other, that the story of the man and his work is exemplary. 

By giving to his second Kafka biography (1948) Franz Kafka’s Glauben 
und Lehre (Mondial Verlag, Winterthur, and Kurt Desch, Munich) the sub- 
title ‘Kafka and Tolstoy’, Max Brod seemed to overstate the case. Like 
Tolstoy, Kafka considered that the main task of contemporary man was to 
mend his life. Unlike him, he did not preach this in his work. It was the 
struggle of his own life, and, at the end (he was only forty-one) he has 
almost achieved his longing: to reach harmony through renunciation, to 
discover after walking through the abyss of Nihilism the firm ground of 
Life. 


Max Brod is also a mediator between the spiritual and the physical worlds. 

The word ‘Love’ appears not infrequently in the titles of his books. 
Love, of course, is the topic in most works of fiction. But in Max Brod’s 
works it is the /eitmotif, love in all its aspects, from casual flirtations and brief 
encounters to the miracle of God revealing Himself in our day-to-day 
existence (‘Diesseitswunder’), an experience transforming Man’s nature 
and disrupting the causal structure of things. Dante’s Beatrice is the apex 
of his pyramid. The poet who wrote the Song of Songs knew about the 
Divine in the phenomenon of Love. There is love in friendship, and Brod 
is an eloquent champion of friendship, and, last, but not least, Charity is not 
absent in Brod’s concept of Love. 
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his In his books love is never cheap. Far from it. Its occurrence is mostly 
ret linked up with some political crisis in the heroes’ lives. 
na | In Stefan Rott oder Das Jahr der Entscheidung (1931) it is set against the fate 
jal | of the Habsburg Monarchy before the First World War. In Die Frau, die 
the nicht enttduscht, Hitler’s rise to power, and, in his latest book Unambo (Stein- 
the |,  berg-Verlag, Zurich, 1949), the Jewish-Arab war provide the background. 
Ww There are no easy solutions. Rott, the “Querkopf’, as his school-chums call 
the im, walks lonely through life in his attempt to reconcile the spiritual and 
nd shee physical nature of man. In Die Frau, die nicht enttduscht, the writer, 
bid |» Justus Spira, has scarcely got over the smarting wound inflicted upon him, 
ind than he was tempted once more by a German girl. Although they reached 


ind__| # the ‘Hdhe des Geftihls’, their love is found wanting when weighed in the 
balance. The breach is final. 
| 








tly In Unambo an infernal machine (that is the meaning of the title) makes 
and it possible for an ordinary, decent man to live two lives for some time 
ind | The Devil plays a hand in the game and Death alone sets the hero free. 
dly | Brod is not quite at home in this fantastic domain, and Unambo will be 
en- appreciated rather for its documentary value, for its description of the recent 
nly war and the character studies of the new Israeli generation than for its 
ent imaginative construction. 

The Galileo novel is the last volume of Max Brod’s Renaissance Trilogy. 
ben Truth is their real hero. “Tycho Brahe’s Weg zu Gott’ is his striving for 
ub- |} Truth. He does not come within reach of it until he renounces and yields 
ike ungrudgingly the success of his research to Kepler. The false Messiah 
; to Retibeni fails in a noble aim through employing unjustifiable means. 
the Galileo, living at the age of transition from the Renaissance to the Baroque 
has is confronted with the problem of Vanity. Would he care for the truth in 
to which he believes, if somebody else were to make it known? His adversaries 
| of | are not portrayed as scoundrels; the Pope, as an individual, is not without 

understanding for scientific progress, but holding the responsible office he 

does, he becomes involved into a rearguard action for what, in his dogma, 
Ids. was eternal law. The Church fought with unscrupulous weapons and was, 
hee in spite of Galileo’s renunciation, bound to be defeated in the end. Truth 
yd’s | Was to prevail in a struggle illustrating both the frailty and the endurance of 
rief the human heart. 
day Love of Truth made Max Brod a reliable historian. The wisdom of old 
ase age gave him a detached view of the famous trial. How impressive, in his 
pex broad, vivid panorama, is the character of Galileo’s daughter Maria Celeste, 
the a Baroque Saint reminding us of Guercino’s Santa Agata in Bologna. The 
nod hero’s monologues which constitute a large part of the novel are the 
not accomplishment of a mature technique, and, at the same time, a revelation 


of a true poet's intuitive mind. 
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Max Brod is a mediator between Man and God. 

In a great philosophical work Diesseits und Jenseits (Mondial Verlag, 
Winterthur) he confesses his religious faith. The first volume is called: “Von 
der Krisis der Seelen und dem Weltbild der neuen Naturwissenschaft’, the 
second: ‘Von der Unsterblichkeit der Seele, der Gerechtigkeit Gottes und 
einer neuen Politik.’ Both are, in a way, a sequel to his previous treat@ise 
Heidentum, Christentum, Judentum the problems of which he raises again 
the light of the new experience he had undergone in an apocalyptic worl: 
But this is not the whole story. Job’s perennial question was to be put befc 
us again, and the theodicy of our century differs fundamentally from th 
solution Leibniz had found three hundred years ago. 















Brod’s arguments are as challenging as they are profound. He questionsy} =| 
whether Nature can serve as a proper guide to goodness. Even the most | 
unselfish instinct we know, a mother’s love for her child, is not entirely C 
altruistic, for some impulse of self-preservation, that means preservation of f 
her own kind, is blended with it. Moreover, as he points out, we encounter k 
wickedness, even in its worst form: as violence, in the Universe, in the o 
circuit of the stars. Mind, ‘Geist’, the principle opposed to ‘Nature’ has | 
developed into one hostile to Life. But ‘Geist’ rightly understood, is the pur- B 
pose of Life, helps Man to overcome the limits set by Nature, for Man is h 
able, if he so desires, to interrupt the laws of cause and effect, and that alone u 
makes him divine. Man living up to the ‘disruptio structurae causarum’ - 
comes nearest to God if he uses this endowment of his for good. This is y' 


Man’s co-operation with God, both in his private actions and when shaping 
the life of the community. Without this support God's justice fails, or — as 
a Christian theologian put it — God is absent. 
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The range of Brod’s philosophical book is wide. In a reference to litera- : } 
al 


ture he quotes from a letter of Lenau: “Some of my Albigenser Cantos I find 
good, that means so good that the weaker ones will pass . . . The public will 
have to put up with these, for nothing better is being produced in Germany 

in this age.’ On which Brod comments: “No artist deserving the name would : 





write thus. No such sentence could be found in Flaubert’s correspondence. he 

Max Brod, too, could never have made a claim like Lenau’s. His mere 
‘output’ comprising, beside the works mentioned, poems, plays, translations, a 
Or 


essays, musical compositions, is remarkable. He produced them whilst 
working as a civil servant in various government departments, as a dramatic 
and musical critic. Not all his publications are masterpieces. The novelist 
and the philosopher are not always in complete harmony. But at his best he 


sets high standards for both. | 
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GLADSTONE AND SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN 
A NOTE 
BY R. BARKELEY 


It is well known that Gladstone was not only a great statesman, but also a 
scholar and a linguist. His translations from the Italian and Greek languages 
met with grateful recognition from his contemporaries, the former for their 
political, the latter for their erudite qualities. His correspondence with 
Déllinger and other German scholars shows his admirable knowledge of 
German, which he confirmed by his extempore translation of a few lines 
from Schiller’s Wallenstein. Since that translation, which was contained in a 
letter to his wife, has remained almost unknown, it is perhaps permissible 
to draw attention to it. 

In October 1863 Gladstone, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, stayed at 
Balmoral Castle for a few weeks as a guest of the Queen. Nearly every day 
he faithfully reported all happenings, however trivial, to Mrs. Gladstone, 
thus keeping a continuous record. The Queen’s spirits were still suffering 
acutely from the loss of the Prince Consort, who had died less than two 
years before, and although she seemed to Gladstone in a better frame of 
mind than she had displayed at Windsor, she still felt ‘an immense interest 
in Germany, her recollections of the Prince’s sentiments being in that, as in 
other matters, a barometer to govern her sympathies and affections’. When- 
ever invited to dine with the Court, the Chancellor unfailingly records that 
the talk turned to German politics, to German literature or to the German 
language. 

One day at dinner the Queen brought up the subject of Schiller’s Wallen- 
stein and Coleridge’s translation of it. Next morning she sent Gladstone 
a copy of the book in German with a passage marked that particularly 
‘answers to her feelings’, from Act v, scene 3 of Wallensteins Tod, containing 
Wallenstein’s lament for Max Piccolommini. Mrs. Gladstone did no. 
understand German and so her husband translated ‘the most important part 
for her: 


...Doch fiihl’ ich’s wohl, was ich ... Too well I know the treasure I 
in ihm verlor. have lost. 

Die Blume ist hinweg aus meinem From off my life the bloom is swept 
Leben, away, 

Und kalt und farblos seh’ ich’s vor It lies before me cold and colour- 
mir liegen, less; 
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“WALLENSTEIN. 





Denn er stand neben mir wie meine 
Jugend, 

Er machte mir das Wirkliche zum 

Traum, 

Um die gemeine Deutlichkeit der 
Dinge 

Den goldnen Duft der Morgenréte 
webend — 

Im Feuer seines liebenden Gefiihls 

Erhoben sich, mir sclber zum Er- 
staunen 

Des Lebens flach alltagliche Gestalten. 


For he, that stood beside me like my 
youth, 
He charmed reality into a dream, 


And over all the common face of 
things 

He shed the golden glow of morn- 
ing’s blush; 

And in the fire of his affection 


Dull forms, that throng the life of 


every day, 


Yea to mine own amazement, 





tow red aloft. 

Win what I may henceforth, the 
Beautiful 

Is gone and gone without return. 


- Was ich mir ferner auch erstreben 
mag, 
Das Schéne ist doch weg, das kommt 
nicht wieder. 

Gladstone must have known Coleridge's translation very well, as the 
choice of some of the words in his translation shows. One can say, however, 
that the poet's rendering, though following less faithfully the words of the 
original, and even omitting some of its metaphors, reflects, particularly in 
the last lines, more faithfully the spirit of Schiller’s tragic pathos: 


. Yet I feel what I have lost 
In him. The bloom is vanish’d from my life. 
For O! he stood beside me, like my youth 
Transform’d for me the real to a dream, 
Cloathing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 
Whatever fortunes wait my future toils, 
The beautiful is vanished — and returns not. 


To the Chancellor the Queen’s gesture seemed ‘an opening’, as he ex- 
pressed it to his wife. And scanning Wallenstein for a suitable rejoinder, an 
easy task considering the tragedy’s lofty language, he came across what he 
called a ‘noble sermon’ in the Prologue. Again he translated a few lines for 
his wife’s benefit, this time without Coleridge’s model and in language which 
is really poetic and adequate: 


Denn nur der grosse Gegenstand For nothing other than a noble aim 


vermag 
Den tiefen Grund der Menschheit | Up from its depths can stir human- 
aufzuregen; ity; 
Im engen Kreis verengert sich der The narrow circle narrows, too, the 
Sinn, mind, 


Es wichst der Mensch mit seinen 
ordéssern Zwecken. 


And man grows greater as his ends 
are great. 
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But the Lady-in-Waiting, whom he asked to draw the Queen’s attention 
to these lines (“of course I mean the German words’, he adds in his unassum- 
ing way) declined decidedly to do so, and although he intended doing it 
himself if an opportunity should offer, such an opportunity did not occur. 
A few days later, however, when he heard that the Queen had accused her- 
self of having been too cheerful, he told the Lady-in-Waiting that he ‘had 
been a great coward and she too’. 


Quotations from Gladstone’s letters, as printed in John Morley: The Life of William Ewart Gladstone, 
with kind permission from the publishers, Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 





NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
By C. P. Macitt, W. W. CHAMBERS AND G. A. WELLS 


Lessing: Der Lebenskampf eines Bahnbrechers. By Wilhelm Willige. Ham- 
burg: Deutscher Literatur-Verlag Otto Melchert. 1947. pp. 430. RM 
16. 


The author states specifically that he has written a novel rather than a history 
though he has based his account on recorded fact. His account of the life of 
Lessing is live and interesting and provides an attractive introduction to the 
life of this great pioneer. He succeeds in painting a very human portrait but it 
is difficult to imagine wherein the greatness of Lessing lay. There is so little of 
his thinking and writing that it is a constant source of surprise that his hero’s 
prestige was so great with his contemporaries. He concentrates rather on 
emphasizing Lessing’s characteristics as a clear and pugnacious thinker without 
giving an adequate idea of the value and extent of his thoughts. The most suc- 
cessful part of the book is the description of Lessing’s relationships with his 
friends and the creation of the background against which he lived and worked. 


Carl Spitteler, Zum 100. Geburtstag, Herausgegeben von Friedrich Witz. 
Ziirich: Artemis-Verlag. 1945. pp. 126. Fr. 4.20. 


Spitteler als Erzieher. By Gottfried Bohnenblust. Ziirich: Artemis-Verlag. 
1945. pp. 31. Fr. 1.70. 

Carl Spitteler als Scher und Zeitgenosse. By Robert Faesi. Ziirich: Artemis- 
Verlag. 1945. pp. 26. Fr. 1.50. 


Carl Spitteler in der Erinnerung seiner Freunde und Weggefahrten, Gesprache. 
Zeugnisse. Begegnungen, Herausgegeben von Leonhard Beriger, Ziirich: 
Artemis-Verlag. 1947. pp. 318. Fr. 14. 


In 1945 the Swiss Government commissioned a committee of Swiss literary 
historians to edit a new complete edition of the works of Carl Spitteler on the 
centenary of his birth. The poet’s daughter had entrusted to the State her 
father’s posthumous papers and these formed the significant new contribution 
to the ambitious and carefully planned edition of his works in eleven volumes 
which has since been appearing with commendable lack of haste. 

Partly it would seem to offer a new introduction to the poet and partly to act as 
a sort of prospectus for the complete works. Friedrich Witz edited a short 
volume of Leseproben from Spitteler, impressions of the man by his friends 
and critical essays by those engaged on the production of the new edition. The 
result is an attractive symposium which paints an informal and interesting 
picture of Spitteler and hints at the value of his contribution to Swiss integrity 
and European thought. Perhaps a prospectus should do no more, 
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The two small brochures by Bohnenblust and Faesi are reprints of lectures 
given in 1945 during the centenary celebrations. The former on the apparently 
difficult ground of dealing with Spitteler as an educator admits the poet's 
aversion to organized instruction but stresses the not very paradoxical educa- 
tional value of his writing. The latter on more orthodox lines, classing him 
with Nietzsche and Ibsen, deals with his uncompromising and exacting 


nent demands on the human will. 

RM The fourth of these volumes is by far the most notable. In appearance and 
probably in intention it is virtually a companion volume to the complete 

_ works. It presents a composite biography which is authoritative, readable 

~ of and almost always significant. The contributors include friends and pupils, 

the colleagues and literary critics, and they offer a wide range of approach and 

weit | reminiscence. 

< Heinrich Heine. Briefe. Erste Gesamtausgabe nach den Handschriften heraus- 

om gegeben, eingeleitet und erlautert von Friedrich Hirth. Erster Band. Mainz: 

10ut Florian Kupferberg. 1948. pp. 344. DM 16.50. 

¥r Friedrich Hirth’s edition of Heine’s correspondence (Heinrich Heines Brief- 

be 1 : wechsel) which appeared between 1914 and 1920 remained incomplete for a 


| variety of reasons, among which the inaccessibility of material was prominent. 

| The present edition not only incorporates all the newly discovered letters but 

itz. is arranged according to a new system. Heine's own letters are set out in 
chronological order without explanatory matter or abbreviation while letters 
to him (and letters referring to him) are collected in the ‘Kommentarbande’ 
which are to accompany each volume of letters. The volume under review, 
which is prefaced by an essay on ‘Heinrich Heine im brieflichen Verkehr’, 

mis- | covers the period 1815-1831. The two following volumes will deal with his 
| Paris period and will include three groups of hitherto unpublished letters — to 
George Sand, Cécile Heine-Furtado, and the Marquis de la Grange, as well as 


~% many letters to French literary notables. 
Heinrich Heine und seine franzdsischen Freunde. By Friedrich Hirth. Mainz: 

rary Florian Kupferberg. 1949. pp. 240. DM 8.50. 
1 e 
her | Much new material, including the correspondence referred to above, has been. 
tion | used in this survey of Heine’s relations with his French contemporaries. In his 
imes introduction, Hirth refers to the need to reconsider even the most firmly 

| established ‘facts’ of Heine’s life and refutes in particular the view that Heine, 
ict as | in Paris, lived in isolation from the leaders of French political and literary life. 
short | After devoting chapters to Heine’s Saint-Simonian friends and to his literary 
iends | beginnings in Paris, Hirth reviews his relations with a wide circle of represent- 
The | ative figures, among whom Hugo, Balzac, de Musset, Gautier, Thiers and 
sting | George Sand are outstanding. A final chapter, entitled ‘Die postumen Freunde’, 
grity deals with Heine’s influence on the following generation of French writers, 


| prominent among them Baudelaire and Verlaine. 
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Wiener Schauspieler von Mitterwiirzer bis Maria Eis. By Oskar Maria Fontaza. 


Vienna: Amandus. 1948. pp. 294. S. 35. 


This survey of the leading figures in the Viennese theatre from 1900 to the 
present day is intended neither as a catalogue nor as an exhaustive piece of 
‘Theatergeschichte’. It is, rather, a record of Fontana’s personal experience of 
the theatre, in the form of impressions of more than fifty actors and actresses — 
vivid, clear-cut, full of insight and given weight by the author’s exceptional 
knowledge of the art of drama and its problems. The book is introduced by 
chapters on the role of the theatre in Viennese life and on the development of 
new acting styles. Fontana then discusses in turn the members of the long line 
of distinguished artists which leads from Mitterwiirzer to Balser, from Kainz 
to Aslan, from Pallenberg to Hans Moser, from Girardi to Paul Hérbiger, 
Elisabeth Bergner and Paula Wessely. There is an appendix in the form of 
brief sketches of minor figures in the Austrian theatre and the book is illus- 


trated by 24 full-page photographs. 


Korpererziehung bei Goethe. Ein Quellenwerk zur Geschichte des Sports. By 


Carl Diem. Frankfurt/Main: Waldemar Kramer. 1948. pp. 523. 


A biography of Goethe written by a sportsman who was general secretary of 
the Olympic Games held in Berlin in 1936. He finds that modern intellectual- 
ism has led to the neglect of the study of Goethe’s physical development. He 
therefore begins with a sketch of Goethe’s medical history, pointing out that 
his early prodigious intellectual development was only possible at the expense 
of his body. Gellert’s lectures at Leipzig first showed him the importance of 
physical culture, which he began to practise during convalescence after his 
haemorrhage, so that he arrived in Weimar fit in body and mind. For the 
rest of his life he insisted on equilibrium of bodily and mental development. 
To this, sport is the key, and the author gives a detailed account of Goethe’s 
participation in, and attitude to, sport of all kinds. 


Goethes Faust in neuer Deutung. Ein Kommentar fiir unsere Zeit. By Wilhelm 


Bohm. Kéln: E. A. Seemann. 1949. pp. 348. 


A careful analysis of each section of the text, demonstrating the essential unity 
of the poem. The author’s main preoccupation is, however, with Goethe's 
attitude to Faust. Continuing the train of thought begun in his Faust der 
Nichtfaustische (Halle, 1933), he combats the thesis that Goethe identified 
himself with his hero and represents him as embodying the human ideal. 
Béhm contends that the poet’s attitude to Faust is one of critical and satirical 
detachment. In the light of this, Faust’s deeds appear as misdeeds, and the 
guilt which he incurs throughout the poem, but especially in the Gretchen 


- a 
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me 


tragedy and in the destruction of Philemon and Baucis, serves to acquaint us | 


with the dangers of the titanic recesses of the human spirit. 
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a. Vom geistigen Lauf des Menschen. Studien zu unvollendeten Dichtungen Goethes. 
| By Hans-Georg Gadamer. Godesberg: Helmut Kiipper. 1949. pp. 55. 

the An interpretation of the dramatic fragments ‘Prometheus’ and ‘Pandora’ and 

» of of ‘Der Zauberfléte anderer Teil’. The author’s conclusion is that they all deal 

e of: with man’s growth to morality. The first two show us the conquest of the 

ae titanic in primordial man and the third the clash between elemental and 

ynal spiritual forces during man’s moral evolution. 

| by 

“we Franz Grillparzer. Eine Studie. By Kurt Vancsa. Vienna: Amandus. 1946. 

2inz Pp: 35: 

ger, A fragment of an as yet unpublished work on Der Geist der Grillparzerzeit. 

1 of Starting with an analysis of the abuse of the term ‘classical’ in literary evalu- 
us- 


ations, Vancsa puts forward his reasons for claiming Grillparzer as Austria’s 

most classical writer. Covering all aspects of Grillparzer in summary fashion, 

he endeavours to bring home to the reader his representative quality and the 

By degree to which he illustrates all that was best in Austrian life during the 
period 1790-1870. 


a Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Dank und Gedachtnis. Mit einem Anhang: Aus Briefen 
"He Hugo von Hofmannsthals an den Verfasser. By Otto Heuschele. Freiburg: 


Karl Alber. 1949. pp. 100. DM 3 & §.20. 


that 

ense The author undertakes the task of bringing Hofmannsthal, of whom he has 

e of been a disciple for more than 30 years, before the notice of the contemporary 

his | public —a necessary task if we are to believe the publisher’s statement that 

‘the ? ‘sein Werk und seine Persdnlichkeit sind heute so gut wie vergessen’. The 

vent. book consists of a number of essays, of which the majority have already 

the’s appeared in periodicals, the earliest as far back as 1923. The most recent, on 
Der Turm, is printed here for the first time and there is an appendix containing 
hitherto unpublished letters of Hofmannsthal to the author. The subjects 
dealt with range from Hofmannsthal’s relation to the German theatre to his 

elm guardianship of the spiritual heritage of Germany and his European affiliations. 

| The essays are pitched in a high key but if they thereby reach the ear of the 

inity | general public, they will have served their purpose. 

the’s 

t der | Kafka: His Mind and Art. By Charles Neider. London: Routledge & Kegan 

wr Paul. 1949. pp. 195. 12s. 6d. 

deal. 


} Franz Kafka a Praha. Vzpominky. Uvahy. Dokumenty. Prague: Vladimir 


irical %: 

i aie Zikes. 1947. pp. 94. Kes. 120. 

chen ‘Kafka’s novels comprise a fictional equivalent of the infancy period in the 
nt us human’s sexual development, as outlined by psychoanalysis. The three sub- 


stages of this period, the oral, the anal, and the early genital, are represented 
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Der 


by Amerika, The Trial, and The Castle respectively.’ This is one of the con- 
clusions reached by Mr. Neider who claims to have discovered the key to 
Kafka’s cabala — his conscious use of Freud’s dream-findings in his works and 
his employment of psychoanalytic knowledge as the basis of his allegories. 
Mr. Neider joins issue with both: with the metaphysical interpreters of Kafka 
and those who regard his works, from a psychoanalytical standpoint, as un- 
conscious psychic products. His arguments are more illuminating than his 
conclusions would lead one to expect. The book is marred, however, by an 
indifference to the literary sources of Kafka’s work and a series of unhappy 
excursions into the field of stylistic analysis. 

Franz Kafka a Praha consists of essays on Kafka by Hugo Siebenschein, Emil 
Utitz, Petr Demetz and Edwin Muir, much useful biographical and topo- 
graphical information, facsimiles and a 32-page appendix of illustrations. 
Siebenschein writes on the degree to which Kafka was conditioned by factors 
of space and time, Demetz on Kafka and the Czech people. Utitz and Muir 
contribute personal reminscences and a personal appreciation of Kafka 
respectively. The illustrations, which include two unusually fine portraits of 


Kafka, are of high quality. 


Neue Herder. Freiburg in Breisgau: Herder. 1949. Band 1 A/L. pp. 
850. DM 42.50. 


Der Neue Herder is appearing in three volumes for the home market and two 
more impressively produced for export. Of the latter the first has appeared 
and the second is soon to follow. They offer a complete revision which shows 
every evidence of a complete overhaul and a thorough bringing up to date. A 
new and useful feature is the addition of etymologies and comment on word 
history and development. The fundamental standpoint is a positive Roman 
Catholic one but this does not conflict with a high standard of objectivity and 
appreciation of other points of view. The difficult task of dealing with facts, 
personalities and features of the Third Reich has been carried out with deter- 
mined but suitably restrained democratic principles. The text is well illustrated 
with new and pleasing photographs and sketches. The whole work comes at 
an appropriate time after a major upheaval to fill a noticeable blank on most 
reference shelves. 


German Literature in British Magazines. 1750-1860. By Bayard Quincy 


Morgan and A. R. Hohlfeld. Madison, Wisconsin: University of 
Wisconsin Press. 1949. pp. 364. $5.00. 


With this volume, the comprehensive study of Anglo-German literary 
relations known as the “Wisconsin project’ reaches its conclusion. The core of 
the book is an exhaustive index of English periodical articles on German 
literature compiled by W. E. Roloff, Morton E. Mix and Marthe Nicolai, 
initiated as early as the beginning of this century and now prepared for 
publication by Professor Morgan. Literature has been interpreted as ‘belles 
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lettres’ and completeness has been aimed at in this field, but a more liberal 
interpretation has been applied in the earlier period and philosophy receives 
its due throughout the study. 

Professor Hohlfeld contributes a foreword on the Wisconsin project, showing 
the place within it of the present study. The index is prefacea by an historical 
survey of the whole period, specialized studies of the criticism of particular 
groups and authors and an interesting summary of the criticism of 37 selected 
German writers. A detailed bibliography is appended. The index itself is 
marred by the complicated system of abbreviations and hieroglyphics used, 
but the volume as a whole is an invaluable asset to the student of literary 
relations and of the reception of German literature in England. 


Zeitgedichte — Zeitgeschichte von 1925-1950. Mit einem Vorwort von Arnold 


Zweig. By Karl Schnog. Berlin: Allgemeiner Deutscher Verlag. 1949. 
pp. 168. 


Karl Schnog is one of the ablest of contemporary German satirists and in this 
volume surveys the follies and sufferings of the last twenty-five years, five of 
which he spent in a concentration camp. His “Couplets’, “Chansons’ and 
‘Brettllieder’, interspersed with more serious poems are written with the light- 
ness of touch which conceals genuine literary craftsmanship and however 
frivolous the subject, the underlying seriousness of aim is always sensed. No 
sphere of German life escapes his attention — bureaucracy, art and culture, 
film, theatre and literature, politics and human nature, all are surveyed with 
an eye that is often merciless but on occasion, when the subject deserves it, 
humane and sympathetic. Much could, with advantage, have been omitted 
from this collection but the best poems are of permanent worth as documents 


of the age. 


Gedichte. By Josef Miihlberger. Wiesbaden: Insel. 1948. pp. 240. DM 6. 
Gedichte. By Eckhart Peterich. Freiburg in Breisgau: Herder. 1948. pp.148. 


DM 5.20. 


Josef Miihlberger, a native of Bohemia, once earned from Nadler the title of 
the most gifted of the Sudetendeutsch poets. Forbidden to write in 1936, he 
eventually settled in Swabia, where he found an environment and a tradition 
ideally suited to his temperament. He published his earliest lyrics in 19209. 
Eckhart Peterich, born in Berlin in 1900, lived for a long time in Italy and 
is best known for his Sonette einer Griechin (1940). The affinities between these 
two poets so far outweigh their differences that their poems might almost be 
described as interchangeable. Both represent the humanist tradition (Peterich 
with a more Christian bias) and are steeped in classical culture; both display a 
remarkable fluency and versatility of technique within the limits of conven- 
tional forms; in neither can one detect any powerful emotional impulse. 
Miihlberger finds inspiration in the more idyllic aspects of nature and his 
twenty-four Gartengedichte, with their reminiscences of MGrike, are models of 
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their kind. Many of his poems have sprung from travel experiences. He ends 
his volume, which is a selection of the verse written between 1931 and 1946, | 
with a cycle of twenty-one poems in free rhythms, Daphnis. 

Peterich’s verse, written between 1933 and 1946, is arranged under such 
categories as ‘Lieder’, “‘Landschaften’, “Sonette’, “Vergleiche und Verwand- 
lungen’; it includes cycles of sestines, extracts from a “Verstagebuch’, and a_ 
series of epic fragments. He finds inspiration in the widest range of sources: 
landscape, travel, history, his cultural heritage, human beings, contemporary D 
issues and his own thought-processes. He achieves, in large measure, the 
simplicity, grace and clarity which are his aims but at the sacrifice of intensity 

and colour. Both he and Miihlberger irresistibly recall Goethe’s maxim: 
‘Neuere Poeten thun viel Wasser in die Tinte’. 


o 
2 


s unversehrte Jahr. By Josef Leitgeb. Salzburg: Otto Miiller Verlag. 1948. 


The author spent his childhood in and around Innsbruck at the beginning of 
this century. His experiences were neither very dramatic nor very happy but 

he writes in affectionate understanding of the people and places he knew, 
recording month by month private and public experiences of the Tyrolean | 
year. He regrets the passing of the modest dignity and the friendly simplicity | 
that have gone with those days. His chronicle makes pleasant reading and it 
leaves sentimental impressions of a sensitive personality and a provincial 
society which knew little of aggressions or violences. 


Im Morgenlicht. By Josef Friedrich Perkonig. Vienna: Amandus 1948. 
pp. 271. 


Quite a contrast in childhood reminiscence has been related here by the poet 
Perkonig. Though also an Austrian, of the same generation, his background 
was quite different. Coming from the colourful valleys of Carinthia where 
Slovene and German civilizations met and, at the beginning of the century, 
lived in harmony, his recollections are of a different milieu. He has also much 
more interest in people and he remembers with particular affection all the 
unusual characters of whom there seemed to be so many more in the first | 
decades of the century. Onkel Dominik deserves particular mention. There {| 
is remarkably little about the author's personal experiences but so much more 

of his surroundings that this pleasant book offers more an impression of the 
simple communities of rural Austria than a self-portrait. At most the author 
indicates the first realizations of human reaction and human behaviour which 
were confirmed for him more clearly in later life. 


oe ” 


Orangenbliite. By Helmut Bode. Frankfurt am Main: Dr. Walter Barbier | 
Verlag. 1948. pp. 217. DM 7.80. 


The volume consists of four short stories with a French background and it 
takes its title from the last of these. Apart from a similarity in technique and a 
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disappointing obvious superficiality in the choice of the detail calculated to 
create the atmosphere of France and French culture, these short stories are 
pleasing and gratifyingly unpretentious. They seem to spring from a desire 
to break down international prejudices and to stress human values though this 
is done with enough discretion and good taste to prevent the intention from 
obtruding too far. 


Deutschen in der Kultur des Abendlandes. By Hans Werner Hegemann. 
Munich: Piper & Co. 1948. pp. 174. 


In an examination of the characteristics of German art begun before the 
collapse of the Third Reich and continued for reasons similar to those which 
inspired its beginnings, Hegemann has endeavoured to define the character- 
istics of German art and character with a view to indicating its place in the 
development of European culture and with the hope that his analysis will 
enable German and foreigner alike to reassess German characteristics and 
German potentialities. The first half is devoted to a general historical survey 
which seems too superficial and incomplete to support the thesis which fits the 
author’s propagandist purpose. He has, for example, not progressed far beyond 
Fichte and the Romantics in his conception of language. In the second half, 
which is devoted to art, his arguments are more valid and are well supported 
by forty illustrations to which he refers in detail to illustrate his theories. 
Within its limitations it is an interesting book which makes one or two useful 
suggestions but its brevity and the shaky foundations of the wider consider- 
ations detract from its value. 


Homo Sapiens. By Hans Thirring. Band 1: Grundlagen einer Psychologie 


der kulturellen Entartungserscheinungen, Band 2: Vom Nationalismus 
zum Weltbiirgertum. Vienna: Ullstein Verlag. 1947-49. pp. 315 and 376. 


Convinced that psychology is the most important science of the day and that 
few people understand even the elementary principles of human relationships, 
Professor Thirring has written this work of popular enlightenment. He tries 
in more or less familiar language to explain the social and political problems 
of the past and future in the light of modern knowledge of human personality 
and reaction. He is avowedly not concerned with aesthetic values. 


‘Der an einzelnen Stellen rauhe und polemische Ton des Buches ergibt 
sich aus der Tatsache, dass es zugleich eine Aufklérungs- und Kampf- 
schrift ist.’ 


He does not scorn repetition for the same reasons. He has the cause of inter- 
national understanding very much at heart and argues that both this and the 
proper development of humanity can only follow from a proper realization 
of man’s mental and spiritual make-up. The two volumes while comple- 
mentary are in themselves complete treatments of their various aspects. 
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Moskau, Tokio, London. Erinnerungen und Betrachtungen zu 20 Jahren deutscher 


Aussenpolitik, 1919-1939. By Herbert von Dirksen. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer. 1950. pp. 279. 


This dispassionate review of German foreign policy is based on the author’s 
own experiences as ambassador in the three capitals. In addition to presenting 
a wealth of political and historical material, von Dirksen also relates his 
personal and social life in the countries where he worked, and his impressions 
of the people and their environment. Of particular interest to the British 
reader is his account of the difficult task which faced him as Ribbentrop’s 
successor in London from 1938 until the outbreak of war. His mission was 
even more hopeless than Sir Neville Henderson’s. The latter at least had the 
support of his own government, whereas the Nazi government consistently 
ignored von Dirksen’s advice and believed only what they wanted to believe. 
In an acute concluding analysis of the events leading up to war, the author 
points out that a fraction of the concessions which the British government were 
prepared to make in 1939 would have satisfied the statesmen of the Weimar 
Republic, and makes a plea for co-operation with Germany now to avoid the 
repetition of the same situation. 


Umgang der Jahre. Gleichnis — Gesprach — Essay — Erinnerung By Rudolf 


Kassner. Erlenbach — Ziirich: Eugen Rentsch. 1949. pp. 398. 


This collection of essays and reminiscences marks the completion of a cycle of 
fifty years since the author’s first publication. The opening chapters are de- 
voted to stories of India and the culture of the East. Then follow essays on 
Pontius Pilate and Simon Peter, between which is placed an appreciation of 
Goethe’s genius for language. In the latter part of the book, Berlin, London 
and Paris appear as they were at the turn of the century and the author gives 
reminiscences of his personal and literary experiences in the three capitals. 
Finally comes a short appreciation of Rilke, to mark the twentieth anniversary 
of his death. 


Jung-Stilling in Marburg. By Ernst Benz. Marburg: Simons Verlag. 1949. 


pp. 58. DM. 2.50. 


Jung-Stilling, like the Stolbergs, caught the imagination of his contemporaries 
to a degree which it is often difficult to imagine nowadays. Like them and 
probably to a greater extent, he influenced the less revolutionary-minded 
among the leaders of the rising generation. Though the Zeitgeist of succeeding 
decades rapidly outmoded much of his teaching, his influence can still be 
traced by careful examination in the thought and writings of many Romantics. 
There are interesting indications of this influence in Benz’s short study of the 
man and his activities in those most productive years in Marburg from 1786 
to 1803. The volume is appropriately enough the third in the series of 
Marburger Hefte. 
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Europdische Legende. By Karl Ludwig Skutsch. Wiesbaden: Insel Verlag. 
1948. pp. 185. DM 6. 


Like so many of the books now appearing which were written during the war 
this is a plea for humanitarian ideals and a call for international understanding. 
It stresses with lyrical eloquence the need for a proper attitude of mind rather 
than a fixed political or philosophical system. The thought seems to owe much 
to the Humboldt era and the technique and approach are reminiscent of the 
Romantics, though this legend seems less convincing in 1950 than their 
Marchen were to their contemporaries. A greater unity and simplicity would 
probably have created a deeper impression. 


Di 


~ 


» Zukunft der deutschen Universitat. By Werner Richter. Marburg: Simons 
Verlag. 1949. pp. 42. DM 2.50. 


The second of the Marburger Hefte reprints a lecture given in the summer of 
1948 in Munich and in Marburg. Professor Richter analyses the situation of 
the German University with a clear understanding of its past development 
and its present predicament. He discusses the problem with admirable clarity 
and great perspicacity. His experience of American conditions has led him to 
lay stress on the corporate life which is so great a feature of Anglo-Saxon 
higher education and to deduce that its absence in Germany has led to an 
almost disastrous lack of tolerance and to the mixed blessing of Innerlichkeit. 
He believes that the University must face up to its moral responsibilities and 
sees its greatest hopes in a return to a deeper understanding of Christianity. 
His attitude indeed comes very close to that of Sir Walter Moberly. It must 
have been a striking and beneficial lecture. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Texts 


Goethes Werke. Hamburger Ausgabe in 14 Banden. Band 3. Dramatische Dichtungen. 
Erster Band. Faust. Textkritisch durchgesehen und mit Anmerkungen versehen von 
Erich Trunz. Hamburg: Christian Wegner. 1949. pp. 645. DM 12. 

Schillers Werke. Nationalausgabe. Herausgegeben von Hermann Schneider und 
Lieselotte Blumenthal. Band 8: Wallenstein; Band 13: Biihnenbearbeitungen, 
Erster Teil. Weimar: Hermann Béhlau. 1949. pp. 513 and 432. Band 8: 
DM 13.50 and 17.50. Subscription price: DM 10.50 and 14. Band 13: DM 12 
and 16. Subscription price: DM 9.60 and 12.80. 

Johann Nestroy. Gesammelte Werke in 6 Banden. Herausgegeben von Otto Rommel. 
Band 5. Band 6. Vienna: Schroll. 1949. pp. 734 and 756. $4.00 per volume. 


Criticism 
Richard Benz, Die Welt der Dichter und die Musik. Diisseldorf: Diederichs. 1949. 
pp. 325. 
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Ludwig Hansel, Goethe — Chaos und Kosmos. Vier Versuche. Vienna: Thomas 
Morus Presse. 1949. pp. 232. 

Jahrbuch der Droste-Gesellschaft. Westfalische Blatter fiir Dichtung und Geistesgeschichte. 
Herausgegeben von Clemens Heselhaus. Band 2. 1948-50. Miinster: Regensberg. 
1950. pp. 387. DM 9.60. 

Romantik. Ein Zyklus Tiibinger Vorlesungen. Herausgegeben von Theodor Steinbiichel. 
Tiibingen: Rainer Wunderlich Verlag Hermann Leins. 1948. pp. 271. DM 12. 

‘Ich befinde mich in absoluter Sicherheit’. Gedenkbuch der Freunde fiir Peter Wust. 
Herausgegeben von Wilhelm Vernekohl. Miinster: Regensberg. 1950. pp. 184. 
DM 6.80. 


Art 
Friedrich Gerke, Christus in der spatantiken Plastik. Mainz: Kupferberg. 1948. 
(3rd ed.). pp. 102. DM 16. 


Miscellaneous 
Friedrich Meineke, The German Catastrophe. Reflections and Recollections. London: 


Cumberlege. 1950. pp. 121. 245. 


Periodicals 

Zeitwende. Munich: Zeitwende-Verlag. 1950. 

Die Welt als Geschichte. Eine Zeitschrift fiir Universalgeschichte. Herausgegeben von 
Hans Erich Stier und Fritz Ernst. Heft 1/1950. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. pp. 70. 
DM 2.80. 
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LETTER FROM GERMANY 


OBERAMMERGAU, 1950 


Cynics have come to take it almost for granted that international gather- 
ings do not succeed. And, indeed, we see political conferences and leagues 
failing and fading, and even international sporting events are apt to be 
threatened by bad temper and hysteria. 

What a relief and a joy, therefore, to take part in one international aie 
ing which does succeed. The story of its origin is well known. In 1633 the 
Partenkirchen district of the Bavarian Alps was smitten by a severe outbreak 
of plague. The pious peasants and craftsmen of the Oberammergau made a 
vow that, if the plague might but abate, they would perform the story of 
the Passion of Christ every ten years for ever. And so it has continued + 
since 1680 at the turn of every decade, apart from certain vicissitudes. 
Recent exceptions were 1934, when there was a tercentenary performance, 
and 1940, when there was no performance at all. 

The attitudes of mind in which people attend the Play are evidently varied 

— and not always, it would seem, helpful. There is the ultra-Protestant who 
nevertheless goes out of curiosity, only to condemn it all as ‘Catholic trash’; 
the all-too-ardent Catholic whose devotion makes detached appreciation 
difficult; the cynic who views it as a successfully staged piece of ecclesiastical 
commercialism; the not-so-highbrow who practises a little amateur vivi- 
section upon it and, to his own supreme satisfaction, finds it wanting; the 
blas¢, the superficial and the ignorant of all ages who treat it as just one more 
‘show’. All these types one met oneself, and more; and they get out of the 
Play to a large extent what they bring to it. 

What are the prerequisites for a visit to Oberammergau? Perhaps, in the 
main, two. First, a knowledge of, and at least something of an interest in, 
the Gospel story (one does not need to be a Christian to find the Play a great 
experience). Secondly, to rid oneself beforehand of prejudices and expecta- 
tions, so that the Play may, in its own way and in all its fulness, make its own 
effect undisturbed. That effect is, indeed, unique. For what is offered to us 
is, in essence, not a mere play acted but a story relived. There are no trained 
or professional actors. It is the ordinary people of this little mountain town 
who, for a few weeks, take upon themselves the immense task, and risk, of re- 
living the Passion story. And we, as we watch, are not merely disinterested 
spectators but in some way ourselves part of it. In unique measure actors 
and spectators alike re-live the story together because it is a common concern, 
a common heritage — ‘for us men. . .’. Even the non-Christian finds himself 
confronted anew with the problem bodied forth now in ways more powst- 
ful than words. 
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[ called Oberammergau an international gathering, and so it is; and as such 
is most impressive. I myself either noticed or talked with people from eight 
different countries, and would not be surprised to hear that the real number 
were treble that; amongst other incidents, I received there a pressing invita- 
tion to visit Honolulu! Thus, five years after the most dreadful war in his- 
tory, the nations, friends and enemies and neutrals, were meeting again — 
where? In Germany! And to do what? To witness together a representation 
of the self-sacrifice of Him Who prayed to His Father ‘that they might be 
one, as we are’. 

Any just appreciation of course involves criticism. And an event so 
majestic as the Oberammergau Play demands a just appreciation indeed. 
Among the principle parts taken I found those of Judas (Hans Schwaighofer), 
Peter (Hugo Rutz, senior) and Pilate (Melchior Breitsamter) especially notable. 
The role of Christ was taken by Anton Preisinger with great sensitiveness 
and a dignity that would have been even further enhanced had he been 
slightly taller. Convincing and full of power were the renderings of Caiaphas 
(Benedikt Stiickl, junior) and Annas (Jakob Klucker). Least successful were 
the parts of the two principal women, though here, too, there were good 
moments; and Annemie Mayr, who played Mary, had an almost insoluble 
task for one only twenty-one years old. 

Of actual scenes, those which to me reached the highest levels were perhaps 
the Last Supper; and the tremendous scene of Christ before Pilate on the palace 
steps, with the mob of the people in the background. The latter reached 
moments of great dramatic intensity in the contest between Pilate, roughly 
just, the personification of the majesty and objectivity of Roman Law; 
Christ, bound, crowned with thorns, silent, and the vast crowd, with high 
priests and pharisees in the foreground, seething with fanatical hatred and 
primitive vengeance. Here, too, some criticisms suggested themselves. Some 
of the more ‘realistic’ touches in the scenes would, perhaps, have been better 
away or done otherwise; here and there it would, perhaps, have been better 
to portray less and suggest more, to leave more to the imagination. Yet one 
must not forget that the Play is peasant and unsophisticated in origin and 
tradition. And, in any case, how are mortal men, within the immanent order 
of things, to represent manifestations of the transcendent? 

The music, which has been performed since 1815, was composed specially 
for the Play by a highly gifted amateur, Rochus Dedler, in the first decade of 
last century. Of it may be said that it is always sincere, that at its best (in the 
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first half of the Play) it ‘has moments of lovely, even noble melodiousness ofa | 
Haydnesque character, and that at its weakest it is no better or worse that | 


average English Victorian church music. It has now gained much by Pro- 
fessor Eugen Pabst’s skilful revision of it for the present performance. 
And what of the so-called commercialization? Was the person justified 
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who expressed to me his opinion with great moral earnestness that not only 
the Temple needed to be cleansed? There are, it is true, the dealers in ‘an- 
tiques’ and souvenirs who seem to have descended on the place from the big 
towns round about and set up shop for the season. One also heard stories of 
rents being doubled and trebled for the period of the Play. There is a certain 
amount of black-marketeering in Play tickets. There are advertisements and 
loud-speakers. When you walk through the streets after dark you see the 
shops illuminated with no little ostentation. This, and more, is true. And 
yet, just what does it all amount to? Religious occasions, even of the most 
puritanical character, need money. And the south has a feeling for the inter- 
penetration of sacred and secular, for which there is perhaps as much to be 
said, as there is for a more rarified and artificial purism. I personally neither 
saw nor heard anything of this kind in Oberammergau which shocked me 
unduly; whereas the central experience that was offered, and for which, 
after all, I went, I count as one of the most memorable of my life. As I looked 
around me at the thousands sitting motionless and intent in the theatre, or 
thronging outside in the streets, and listened to the many languages, there 
came again and again into my mind certain words — ‘I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me.’ 


OTHER INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


From Oberammergau to other, lesser gatherings — for by all these western 
Germany at least is being more and more drawn back into the company of 
peoples. To mention three events only that have taken place during the 
summer months alone; in Berlin, an international car exhibition; in Erlangen, 
an ‘internationale Theaterwoche der Hochschulen und Universititen’ (to 
which the O.U.D.S. sent a competent troupe who side-stepped to Munich 
and gave a delightful performance of A Midsummer Night's Dream); and in 
Oberhausen, an Anglo-German swimming match. And, of course, many 
universities have again this year been holding international summer schools. 


GERMAN STUDENTS IN ENGLAND 


Thus other lands have been sending their people to Germany. In the 
reverse direction, through the co-operation of such bodies as German Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, the National Union of Students and the Educational 
Interchange Council, some hundreds of students from Germany have been 
taking part again this year in harvest schemes. With money thus earned — 
and with the help of hitch-hiking — they will be able to travel about the 
country a bit after the work is done. One forgets how long it is since the 
younger generations of Germans have been able to travel in a normal way 
outside their own country. It is not merely since 1939, but since Hitler 
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stopped Germans taking more than 10 marks out of the country — sixteen 
years ago. It is thus hardly an exaggeration to say that no young German of 
twenty-five, or under, today has had the chance of normal travel abroad. 
How important it is that suitable travel facilities should be made easily and 
widely available to suitable young Germans needs no stressing. We all need 
fresh air, some more than others. 


10.9.50 JoHN BourRKE 
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DRITTER BRIEF AUS WIEN 
VON HANNS WINTER 


Der Zentralrat fur die Ssterreichische Wissenschaft hat in cinem offenen 
Brief an die Abgeordneten gegen die standige Missachtung des Geistes 
Protest erhoben und als dringendste Massnahme die Beschaffung von 
Mitteln ftir die Drucklegung von 400 druckfertig vorliegenden wissenschaft- 
lichen Arbeiten gefordert, ferner die Aufhebung des Versandverbotes von 
Drucksachen nach und aus Deutschland. 

Die Berufungschwierigkeiten halten an. So haben den Ruf nach Wien 
abgelehnt die Professoren Kaschnitz (Frankfurt a.M., Klassische Archiologie) 
Kuen (Erlangen, Romanistik), Kautzky (Marburg a.L., Anorganische 
Chemie), Becker (Hamburg, Astronomie) u.a. Andererseits ist Prof. Esser — 
Innsbruck (Rechts- und Staatswissenchaften) nach Mainz abgewandert. 

Unter dem Vorsitz der Professoren Kerschagl und Denk wurde die 
Landesgruppe Oesterreich der ‘International Association of University 
Professors and Lecturers’ (im Verband der UNESCO) gegriindet, ferner ein 
‘Institut zur Verbreitung der Wissenschaften’ (Austrian Association of 
Science Writers) und cin ‘Institut fiir Rundfunkwissenschaft’. 

In Innsbruck starb im Mirz der emeritierte ord. Professor der Deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur Josef Schatz (Altbairische und Althochdeutsche Grammatik, 
Oswald von Wolkenstein, Tirolisches Worterbuch). 

In der Pariser Revue de Littérature comparée Nr. LXXIV_ berichtet 
Vaclav Cerny tiber die europiische Barockforschung, besonders tiber die 
Arbeiten von Herbert Cysarz und Josef Nadler (dessen ftir die Erschliessung 
der geistigen Grundlagen des 18. Jahrhunderts hochbedeutsames Hamann — 
Buch nun auch bei Otto Miiller, Salzburg erschienen ist). Johannes Messners 
Naturrecht (Tyrolia-Verlag, Innsbruck — Wien, 1950, 951 S. Gr. — 8°) ist 
auch in englischer Sprache unter dem Titel Social Ethics. Natural Law in the 
Modern World erschienen (Herder Book Co., St. Louis, U.S.A. — London). 

Ludwig Ficker, Begriinder und Herausgeber des Brenner, vollendete im 
April sein 70. Lebensjahr. Das geistige Format des Brenner ist in Europa 
einmalig: er rettete Trakls Dichtung vor dem Vergessen, war der Schauplatz 
der Wende Theodor Haeckers von Kierkegaard zu Newton, jener der 
Auseinandersetzung zwischen Haccker und Karl Dallago, sowie die Tribiine 
Ferdinand Ebners, des Mystikers der Sprache und Liebe, der nun seit 20 
Jahren tot ist, aber alles befruchtet hat, was sich heute in der Welt auf dem 
Gebiet des Existentialismus und des Personalismus begibt. Denn Romano 
Guardini, Gogarten, Griesebach, Karl Barth, Mounier, Buber, Rosenzweig, 
Culberg und viele andere sehen ihn als ihren Lehrmeister an. 
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Im Burgtheater inszenierte Berthold Viertel Richard II. und legte das 
Gewicht auf das politische Drama des letzten K6nigs von Gottes Gnaden, 
gegen den Bolingbroke das Konstitutionelle K6nigtum herauffthrt, das 
England gross gemacht hat. Gleichwohl kam die menschliche Tragédie in 
seiner Auffassung nicht zu kurz und auch die Sprache Shakespeares nicht. 

Die politische Satire kam am Burgtheater mit Hauptmanns Biberpelz zu 
Wort, die Direktor Gielen uniibertroffen lebensecht gestaltet hat. 

Die dritte Grosstat des Burgtheaters war Ibsens John Gabriel Borkman, von 
Felsenstein im Geiste des antiken Dramas aufgeftihrt, wozu ihm drei iiber- 
ragende Schauspieler zur Verfitigung standen: Werner Krauss, Helene 
Thimig und Kathe Dorsch. 

Im Josefstaidter Theater gab es einen vollkommenen Abend: die deutsche 
Erstaufftihrung des Death of a Salesman von Arthur Miller, der tibrigens 
Mahler heisst und von 6sterreichischen Eltern stammt. Ferdinand Bruckner 
schuf die ausgezeichnete deutsche Bearbeitung, und gespielt wurde ausnahms- 
los blendend, besonders von Anton Edthofer und Adrienne Gessner. Man 
fiihlte ergriften: hier spricht ein grosser Dichter unserer Zeit. 

Wieder war es das Konzerthaus, das sich der heutigen Musik entschlossen 
zugewandt zeigte. Sein Kammerorchester brachte Strawinskys Konzert in 
D fiir Streicher, die Uraufftihrung des Tripelkonzerts fiir Trompete, 
Klarinette und Fagott der Komponistin Eckhardt-Gramatté (1949), eine 
brillant geschriebene Arbeit von virtuoser Satztechnik und feinem Klang- 
sinn, und das sehr bedeutende, gedankenreiche Streicherkonzert op. 40 No. 1 
(1949) des Meisters der Polyphonic Johann Nepomuk David. Paul Sacher 
dirigierte Hindemiths Schwanendreher und Prokofiefts Peter und der Wolf, 
Josef Krips Bartoks Violinkonzert, das Arthur Grumiaux prachtvoll spielte. 

Die Internationale Gesellschaft ftir Neue Musik machte mit Werken 
junger Osterreicher bekannt, u.a. von Paul Kont, Alfred Brendel und Karl 
Schiske, dem Trager des Musikpreises der Stadt Wien ftir 1950. 

Im Rahmen des Kongresses der “‘Jeunesses Musicales’ konzertierten die 
hochbegabten jungen Pianisten Friedrich Gulda, Jorg Demus und Alexander 
Jenner. Es gab auch cine gute Fidelio — Aufttihrung der Oper. 

Im Musikverein betreute Paul Klecki Mahlers I. Symphonie, Clemens 
Krauss mit den Philharmonikern Alfred Uhls Vier Capricen sowie Beethovens 
selten gehértes Chorwerk Christus am Oelberg. 

In Linz soll ein gewaltiger Bruckner-Bau erstehen, mit einer Tonhalle ftir 
2500 Menschen, einem Museum, sowie Vortrags- und Ausstellungsraumen. 

Meinhard Zallinger, der Brittens Bettleroper ganz vorziiglich cinstudiert 
hatte, ist nun als erster Dirigent an die Oper engagiert worden. 

Der Bildhauer Fritz Wotruba zeigte bei Kosmos eigene Werke und 
veranstaltete in der Kunstakademie eine Ausstellung von Arbeiten Arps, 
Maria Bilgers, Bockls, Braques, Alexander Calders, Delaunays, Max Ernsts, 
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Giacomettis, Giliolis, Gris’, Kandinskys, Klees, Laurens’, Légers, Lipschitz’, 
Massons, Mattas, Mirds, Pevsners, Picassos und vieler anderer. 

Als einen der grossen Vorlaufer moderner Kunst erwies die Schau der 
Akademie den vor 61 Jahren gestorbenen Anton Romako — das sieht man 
deutlich, wenn man die paar Schritte hiniibergeht und in der Albertina die 
prachtvolle Ubersicht iiber fast das gesamte graphische CEuvre Picassos 
bewundert. 

Und wiederum im Kosmos zeigt der hochbegabte junge Ernst Fuchs, der 
dem Surrealismus nahesteht, sein meisterliches K6nnen, das ihm schon sehr 
schéne Erfolge in Paris, Turin und Rom eingetragen hat. Seine Gétter sind 
Heidegger, Jung und Meister Eckhart, und er macht ersichtlich eine innere 
Wandlung zum Religidsen durch. 

Dass solche Wandlung im Zuge der Zeit liegt, beweist die grandiose 
Ausstellung ‘Grosse Kunst aus 6sterreichischen Kléstern’, die als Kroénung 
der ‘Kulturtage christlichen Geistes’ Plastiken, Oelgemilde, Handzeich- 
nungen, Einblattdrucks, Handschriften (z.T. aus dem 8. Jahrhundert), 
Gold-, Silber- und Emailarbeiten zu Tage fordert, die sonst nur in vielen 
Stiften und Kirchen Oesterreichs verstreut zu sehen sind. 

Den Preis der Stadt Wien 1950 erhielten der Maler Boeckl, der Graphiker 
Kubin und der Bildhauer Leinfellner. 

Leider scheint bei der Auswahl ésterreichischer Maler der Gegenwart in 
der St. George’s Gallery in London keine gliickliche Hand gewaltet zu haben, 
da sie von den wirklich fiihrenden Malern oft nur uncharakteristische oder 
schwachere Werke zeigt. 








THE POETRY OF HEINRICH HEINE 
A SHort Stupy By A. C. LANDOR 


THE poetical genius of Heinrich Heine has often been a matter of contro- 
versy. He belonged to the class of poets who were but rarely adjudged and 
appreciated with the required detachment. There were those who idealized 
him and those who detested him. To approach him with an open, dis- 
passionate mind — that was ultimately left to the writers of so-called 
‘Histories of Literature’, but their comments were as a rule either guarded 
and non-committal or simply somewhat disparaging. 

‘He would have been a great poet, if only . . .’ — “Pity, he did not impose 
more discipline upon himself’ — ‘Otherwise he might have equalled...” — 
That was the sort of thing that was said of him and in the lecture-halls of the 
Universities it was sometimes amplified according to the moral, religious or 
even political disposition of the particular speaker. Not that anyone could 
have possibly denied the importance of Heinrich Heine’s place in German 
literature (that place was far too secure and formidable), but a very objective 
and equitable analysis even was often concluded in some semi-jocular 
fashion such as: “You know, of course, Gentlemen, that this writer gained the 
best part of his love experience in the company of prostitutes!’ 

How subtly malignant those little people always were against the great 
ones! But let us forget the Historians of Literature and the learned Professors 
and start afresh with our own appreciation of Heinrich Heine! 

It was to his lyrical gifts that Heine owed the most substantial part of his 
fame. Now it is true that the majority of lyrical poets are foremost inspired 
by the outside world, the impact of which is ultimately projected into verse. 
Wordsworth for instance was moved by the simple aspect of nature to 
ponder over the divine origin of the ‘Cosmos’ or Keats fell to dreaming of 
Greece lost in the contemplation of a Grecian urn. In this type of poetry the 
initial influence came from without. 

With Heine this process was reversed. The soul (or shall we say those 
swift and tremulous sensations from our nerve-centre) was the principal 
spring. The world without merely served the secondary purpose of a vessel 
which was to be filled with the poct’s moods, whims and fancies. In itself 
this world was hollow and lifeless, cold and artificial. To realize this one 
had only to compare some of those refreshing Wordsworthian daffodils 
and primroses with Heine’s ‘Rosen’ and ‘Veilchen’. Wordsworth’s flowers 
would surely bloom anywhere, whilst those of Heine transplanted from their 
own soil would wither at once! 

Heine’s was an introspective and essentially egocentric poetry. Everything 
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—the stars, the moon, the flowers, the birds— were seen through the 
reflective mirror of his personal disposition. It was through him — the poet — 
that they lived at all. He bestowed life, beauty, charm on them — happiness, 
gladness or dejection, as he thought fit or as his moods chanced it. 

Heine's moods, however, could change rapidly and so could his verses 
therefore. He could be exquisitely enchanting in the first three lines and 
dryly ironic in the fourth; he could be sad and dejected in one minute and 
witheringly scornful in the next; he could be playfully wayward at one 
moment and simply salacious at another. He could hold us enthralled with 
mellifluous verses only to sneer and laugh at our stupid sentimentality and he 
could write the most delicate and touching love poetry in the world only to 
crown it by some cheap form of ribaldry. 

In these sudden oscillations of different moods Heine was very close to 
modern thinking. There is a mutual disbelief in the absolute validity of one’s 
emotions. They have become more flexible and complex: they are recog- 
nized as interchanging stages rather than independent passages. With Heine, 
love's yearning may quickly change to indiscriminate, sexual desire which 


again may turn into anything . . . hatred, jealousy or merely disgust perhaps. 
Today's ecstasy becomes tonight's depravity and tomorrow morning's 
loathing. 


At his best he gave us ballads such as the everpopular ‘Lorelei’ which 
possesses an irresistably whimsical charm and a wistful melancholy of its 
own. At his worst he gave us lines like these: 


Selten habt ihr mich verstanden, 
Selten auch verstand ich euch; 
Nur wenn wir im Kot uns fanden, 
So verstanden wir uns gleich. 


To label this simply as some form of inverted Romanticism will hardly do 
(this may be good enough for literary historians, but not for us!). Coming 
from the pen of the man who wrote things like 


Die Veilchen kichern und kosen 


one cannot help but feel that behind this sort of exhibitionism and bravado 
there lay more than an ill-controlled predeliction for the unsavoury — 
certainly much more than the somewhat abortive efforts of an overglutted 
romantic brain. Heine was, of course, a person with an excellent sense of 
humour and very often he changed quite unexpectedly the prevailing key of 
a certain poem merely in order to cock a snook at his audience — but there 
were other times, when he added an unsavoury tag at the end of a verse, 
because principally he wanted to shock and startle his audience — he wanted 
to capture them. Hence when Heine wrote lines which on the surface 
appeared to be very much out of key, he employed some kind of shock 
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tactics, to use a modern expression. They were like the sharp outbursts of a 
bitterly disappointed and frustrated person, a person who was perhaps | 
excessively sensitive and responsive by nature and chose this way of reveng-_ | 
ing himself upon a world of cruelty and indifference. 

There must have been periods in Heine’s life when he felt sick of himself | 
and the world. Then he welcomed ‘Kot’ as his only escape — as the common 
denominator of everything, but afterwards he despised himself for it all the 
more! He experienced the intellectual ‘Kater’ and became its Poet Laureate 
par excellence. 

It is evident from this that Heine was the type of poet who was more 
readily pronounced upon than understood. It demanded so very little 
intelligence to say: ‘If only he had confined himself to this and that.’— But | 
was this not almost like saying of a certain person: ‘I should like his face 
better, if his ears were smaller and of different shape’? However, an artistic | 
personality cannot be separated into small particles. We must accept it in 
its entirety, as it presents itself to us. Thus we must accept Heine, the profane 
and irreverent as we accept Heine, the gentle and the enamoured. In fact, 
we should appreciate his verses all the more for those sudden, unpremedi- | 
tated changes (which technically at least are handled with such dexterity), 
because they, too, happen to be part of that particular and inimitable Heinian | 
flavour, that exotic mixture of sweet, far-away reveries with a pungent 
earth-bound sense of humour and a disquieting, hungry sort of sensuality. 

Dominating all this poetry, however, is that withering irony of his which 
is never entirely dissociated from any one of his poems. It is an irony which 
is not of Teutonic origin. It has something raw, unashamed and ghetto-like 
about it. It is unmannerly and uncommonly disrespectful. Incidentally 
there is quite a slice of ‘theatre’ in it — the desire to have an audience at all 
costs. There is the constant fear of being ignored and this is the one thing 
one could not bear! So one flouts the world and its traditional conventions! 

But that was not all! Heine’s irony was not only directed against the 
world, but also against himself. He never stood on his dignity — this bizarre, 
non-Aryan Genius! There was a strange fascination in ridiculing oneself and 
Heine found perhaps that he derived from it a very unusual feeling of power; 
detecting the “Schlemihl’ not simply in others, but also in himself — that was 
the most striking proof of one’s intellectual enlightenment. To him a 
reverent mien was merely an additional temptation and nothing was 
sacred enough not to be exposed to common view and common laughter 
(including the “Eiapopeia’ and the “Ego’). 

Thanks to this extravagant sense of humour he was of course a born 
political disputant. In this line he had no equal in German Literature and 
often, when he spoke of Germany itself, its politics and its institutions, his 
tongue turned positively sizzling. Yet even then he could not remain 
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entirely consistent and amidst lines of swishing irony we encounter sneaking 
undercurrents as of a secretly lingering, half-confessed, half-understood love 
of the past. 

Today he will perhaps be best remembered for two things: Firstly as the 
poet who from the technical point of view considerably expanded the 
medium of poetry in as much as he introduced a more conversational tone 
in his verses. By breaking up a traditional austerity as to what was considered 
a fit and proper poetical subject he widened the scope of poetry and by 
loosening the verbal structure he discovered completely new and untrodden 
fields. There was poetical revolution in lines such as these: 


Von Meyerbeer ist die Musik, 
Der schlechte Text von Scribe. 


and the generation after him was quick to seize upon it! 

Secondly he will remain in our memory as the poet who wrote those 
everpopular lyrical ditties and ballads (usually consisting of no more than 
eight lines), which in their playful gravity, melancholic charm and trans- 
parent gentleness can never fail to captivate the reader. Some have been set 
to music, some are found in anthologies. The best of them can be re-read 
at any stage in one’s life and they will have lost none of their inherent 
fragrance and colour. This is surely the best test for any lyrical poem: 





KLABUND 


(PSEUDONYM OF ALFRED HENSCHKE) 


Born: November 1891 


Died: August 1928 
POEMS OF CONFLICT AND DESPAIR 
TRANSLATED BY SOPHIE MARSH 


Tue works of Klabund, the German writer, whom Death claimed far too 
soon, are not ‘writings’ but poems, not historical reconstructions, but 
historical visions, not quite right, but quite true. In his thirty-seven years of 
life Klabund wrote many novels — chiefly with historical backgrounds, many 
plays, and many poems. Battling with tuberculosis, and realizing that in the 
fight he was bound to be vanquished, he worked at a terrific tempo, and a 
good deal of the bitterness and despair he felt is reflected in his works. It is 
interesting to note that the conditions of life in Germany after the first 
World War, as portrayed by Klabund in his Poems of Conflict and Despair, 
are parallel to conditions in Germany today; similar situations in which 
move war-weary people who have brought about their own near-destruc- 
tion, but whose Germanic natures, whilst vaguely admitting their own 
culpability, thrust up their heads in defiance. 


Ganz Europa brach in Triimmer 

Und an Deutschland frisst der Geier, — 
Doch der Frigga heilger Schleier 

Weht noch immer. 


His artistic works are his monument, but Klabund, the man, is best seen 
in his Kleine Gedichte, which show his faith, his hopes, his pain, and in the 
end, his acceptance of death as *. . . but a word, with which one self forgets’. 


S. M. 


INTELLECTUAL WORKER IN DECEMBER 


lam working on a Monograph on Roman Law, 
For which I receive an honorarium of three Marks. 
Those whom the good God lets domineer 

Seem on the whole a fine lot of sharks. 
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Three whole Marks! 

My pigeon chest swells like a balloon with pride 

A small fortune. 

I tie this in the corner of my handkerchief and then hide it 

away among the straw in the hole in my mattress. 

Some day I shall bring it out and have one grand dissipation. 

To progress in life one must occasionally frivol and take a risk. 

My days are spent huddled up in bed to save coal. 

But at night — when the streetlamp has transformed my grim abode 
I dream my dreams. .. . 


I have a coffee stall outside some mainline station. 
Ham sandwiches with mustard which oozes like toothpaste from tubes. 
Piping hot coffee. 


Some nights I make a clear profit of half a mark. 


These little windfalls I put aside for my coffin. 
My own coffin. 
Of good German oak. 


Yes, bury me in German oak — or ash. 

But soon — soon. 

What soft sweet sleep, 

What calm deep peace. 

Delivered from the tyrannies of the tuberculosis and 
Villainous publishers. 

And, dear God — 

should I awake to a new life on earth 

Let me be a Kommisar, on the Black Market, 

Or, at least, a sewage worker — of which there’s a dearth. 


BALLAD OF THE STREET SINGERS 


We trundle around from street to street. 

Work! Holy cripes, we are not that beat! 

We don’t sing so good, but we sing ruddy loud, 
And shame lots of bobs from the pitying crowd. 
I'll say. 


We only go round in the filthiest rags. 

Let folk see for themselves the plight of old lags. 
He has no jacket, and he no shirt, 

And I am just covered with layers of dirt. 


I'll say. 
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We get plenty cash — and often good clothes. 

And we sell all the latter cash down at old Mo’s. 

A snivelling tailor asked us in for a bite. 

We smashed in his head, and his cash box, all right. 
I'll say. 


We sing all the songs of the days long gone by, 
Guaranteed every one to bring tears to the eye. 

We soon have folk taped, and from ‘Left in the Lurch’ 
We sing if it pays us the hymns of the Church. 

I'll say. 


Smith, Brown, and Robinson — there’s no one to match us. 


And we shit both on Justice and the rozzers who'll catch us. 


Each man jack must die, from the best to the worst. 
And we couldn’t care less if we swing a bit first. 
I'll say. 


THE LOST WORLD 


I sit here unwashed and unshaven, 
Without job, without cash, without hope, 
And I’m much too much of a craven, 

To resort to an excess of dope. 


Where are my rubber goloshes, 

Lost beneath pages of Greek, 

That the dustman collects and then tosses 
In his dustcart week after week. 


Golden tiepin from my richest love! 

Oh, those silken spotted shirts! 

Some sold downstairs, and some above, 
Their memory, though now old, still hurts. 


Laundries have ruined my last good vest. 

These vendors of rooms in furnished hells, 

Have passed me suggestions for ending my quest, 
With a leitmotiv of funeral bells. 


Hate, like a spluttering firework, 

Oozes from out of every anguished pore. 
And I rush wildly like a man berserk. 
Towards the great lost world I knew of yore. 
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I SWING MY LEGS AFORE ME 


My mother lies in bed again, 

This time with ’er fifth child, 

My sister’s gone to Mass again, 

er religion drives me wild. 

Oft enough I bursts out cryin’, 

But for why I just don’t know, 

An’ I swings my legs afore me, 
Swings ‘em ‘igh and swings ‘em low. 


Lately come a fine young feller, 
Purple shirt and tie an’ all, 

An’ ’e took me out a time or two, 
To’t’ Wakes, and up t’ Cut Wall. 

’e said quite jannock, “Baby, 

would yer like a bob or so,’ 

An’ I swung my legs afore me, 
Swung ’em ‘igh an’ swung ‘em low. 


Pa’s back again for th’ umpteenth time, 
In Strangeway’s Gaol for pinchin’ stuff. 
is only worry now in clink, 

Is cos ‘is friends might cut up rough. 
Aye, ‘e sits on ruddy velvet, 

An’ ’e ‘as done allus, yer must know, 
An’ ’e swings ‘is legs afore ‘im, 

Swings ’em ‘igh an’ swings ‘em low. 


Sometimes — chiefly moonlit evenin’s, 
I gets thinkin’ of our Joe, 

An’ whether ’e'll get off or not, 
Nobody seems to know. 

An’ I fancy... p'raps its daftlike... 
A black gallows . . . cock’ll crow, 

An’ ’ell swing ‘is legs afore ‘im, 
Swing ‘em ‘igh, an’ swing ‘em low. 


BURIAL IN BERLIN 


I buried her in an old margarine box. 
(She'd escaped from the bombs’ free cremation). 
Nor could I pay for six feet of earth. 
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It would have afforded a great deal of mirth 
Had I been caught with my dear departed | 
In a handcart on an allotment near the Silesian Station. 


It was pitch black night when | laid her to rest 
In an out-of-the-way patch where the cabbages seem to grow best. 


And when Spring comes the gravedigger, Kraschunke 

Will eat his evening meal and smack his lips with zest. 

And his good wife will say: “Emil, in spite of the ersatz fat, 
You ve never had a cabbage yet that’s tasted as good as that.’ 











est. 
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